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Suppose a man owns an ordinary malle- 
able iron foundry. He makes bolts, screws 
and nuts. He does a big business. Profits! 
THEY HAVE TO BE FIGURED DOWN 
AS THIN AS A WAFER AND THEN 
SPLIT IN TWO AGAIN. 


He has to do a million-dollar business to 
get a decent living. What is he going to 
leave his sons?—JUST AS HARD A JOB 
AS HE HAS HAD HIMSELF TO HOLD 
HIS BUSINESS AND BREAK EVEN. 

Say we know from experience that there is a big 
market for a certain specialty which he can make and 
ADVERTISE and CONTROL. Is our experience 
worth annexing? 


We have done this very thing for concerns in prac- 
tically every line, concerns which are now national 
‘figures in the advertising world. 


It is quite possible we might do such a thing for you. 


New York 
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PRICE MAINTENANCE—THE 
BIGGEST ISSUE OF THE 
MERCANTILE WORLD. 





THE KELLOGG WAY—A REAL POLICY 
—PERHAPS THE MOST ADVANCED 
PRACTICE IN PRICE MAINTENANCE 
IN THE COUNTRY—-WHAT HAP- 
PENS WHEN A BIG JOBBER DE- 
CLARES WAR—HOW PRICE MAIN- 
TENANCE ENTRENCHES THE SALES- 
wolAN AGAINST COMPETITORS OF- 
FERING QUANTITY PRICES AND 
DEALS. 





By James H., ‘Collins. 

Several years ago, large na- 
tional advertisers in different 
lines began to be alarmed because 
their goods were not getting free 
outlets through the retail trade. 
Valuable proprietary interests. 
built up by publicity, were threat- 
ened because many retail mer- 
chants took advantage of the 
demand created by advertising to 
sell something else—apparently. 

For a time, much was heard 
about “substitution.” The retailer 
was denounced for his fancied 
dishonesty. The consumer was 
warned against “just as good.” 

But a year or more of such 
agitation accomplished nothing 
beneficial, and did much harm. 
Having failed to reform -the re- 
tailer by denunciation, adver- 
tisers tried a little reasoning with 
him. Could he not see that his 
best interests lay in selling ad- 
vertised goods? The public had 
confidence in well-known brands. 
By following the line of least re- 
sistance he might do a larger 
business, hold trade more easily, 
and get better profits on his turn- 
over. 

This was more effective argu- 
ment, yet bottom had not been 
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To-day, large national adver- 
tisers in many lines are taking 
steps to’ protect the retailer’s 
profits, abolish unfair competi- 
tion, and eliminate the stupid 
price-cutter, who has all along 
been the réal darkey in the wood- 
pile: And at last the heart of 
the problem has been reached. 

Not long ago the writer spent 
a day at Battle Creek, going into 
the protective policy of the Kel- 
logg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany, which is said to be the 
most advanced and practical yet 
applied to an advertised commod- 
ity, and which is bringing about 
marked changes in that difficult 
mercantile field, the retail gro- 
cery trade. 

There are 350,000 retail gro- 
cers in this country—seven times 
as many merchants as are found 
in drugs, the next largest trade. 
The grocer comes in contact 
with the consumer every day, 
and the staple character of his 
goods brings him relentless com- 
petition. Much of it is unfair 
competition. Advertising manu- 
facturers,. while denouncing “sub- 
stitution,” have been _ selling 
goods at quantity prices and in 
special deals, enabling the large 
merchant to buy more cheaply 
than the small one. Department 
stores, chains of stores, retail as- 
sociations and the like have se- 
cured the jobber’s discount, and 
very often the jobber has sold at 
retail in competition with his 
own customers. 

“Substitution” has not been 
dishonesty on the retailer’s part 
so much as helplessness. He 
pushed “something else” because 
big price-cutting neighbors had 
wiped out his profit on adver- 
tised ,brands.. Denouncing him as 
a thief did not restore these lost 


touched , argins, and it did little good to 
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reason with him, for no matter 
how handsome a profit might be 
pointed out on paper, he didn’t 
get it in actuality. 

The Kellogg people have begun 
by laying down an honest policy 
at home, first of all, and then 
undertaking to fight unfair com- 
petition on behalf of the ‘retailer. 

The basis of this policy is the 
Kellogg contract with jobbers, 
under which the latter agree to 
maintain list prices, and sell only 
to retailers who maintain the 
same. The full text of this con- 
tract was published in Printers’ 
INK, October 27, 1909. While it 
is adapted variously in different 
states,’ it is said to be in no sense 
in restraint of trade. 

To jobbers who enter into this 
contract, the Kellogg Company 
sells its flakes at $2.50 per case 
of 36 ten-cent packages. There 
is also a cash discount of five 
cents per case. This gives the 
jobber fourteen per cent profit. 

All Kellogg flakes are laid 
down at the jobber’s door freight 
free, none being sold f. o. b. Bat- 
tle Creek. Thus, the wholesaler 
in Seattle gets them for exactly 
the same cost as the local jobber 
in Battle Creek, because the com- 
pany pays the freight. 

The jobber, in turn, sells at 
$2.80 a case to the retailer, giv- 
ing the latter a profit slightly un- 
der thirty. per cent. 

In no, case will the company 
sell to retailers direct. The job- 
ber is rigidly protected, not for 
sentimental reasons, but because 
he distributes, extends credit and 
takes trade risks more cheapl 

_than the Kellogg Company could. 

All quantity prices have been 
abolished. The one-case price on 
Kellogg flakes is exactly that on 
a thousand cases, and a million 
cases can be purchased no more 
cheaply than one. This makes 
it possible for the rich price- 
cutter to stock up and undersell 
the smaller grocer, and also for 
chains of stores to buy goods 
more cheaply because of their 
financial advantages. 

The company has never re- 
sorted to “free deals,” so harm- 
ful a factor in the grocery 
trade. 





The “free deal” is a regular 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

A manufacturer of breakfast 
food, for instance, wants to in- 
crease his output this year. His 
salesmen go to the mercantile 
trade offering something for 
nothing—one case of goods free 
with every half-dozen purchased, 
the offer covering a _ limited 
period. The big jobber buys 
heavily, storing the goods. The 
big retailer buys heavily, too. 
Sometimes the jobber helps the 
retailer buy, taking the half-dozen 
cases of purchased goods off his 
hands so that he can get the free 
case as “velvet.” There are hun- 
dreds of ways of working these 
deals, and as many ways of tak- 
ing advantage of them. But in 
the end they all amount to the 
same thing—big jobbers and re- 
tailers get goods more cheaply 
than little ones, and the whole 
trade is overloaded with goods. 
Very likely these goods are more 
or less perishable. The manu- 
facturer comforts himself with 
the thought that, by overloading 
the trade, he has narrowed the 
margin of opportunity for his 
competitors. As a matter of fact, 
however, he has done nothing 
more than kill his own normal 
sales for a season, and paid the 
distributing trade a bonus to keep 
his goods long enough to let 
them reach the consumer in im- 
paired condition. 

By operating without free 
deals, the Kellogg concern has 
maintained the quality of its 
product. It knows what goods 
will be needed through the sea- 
son, and gives its flakes the 
quickest trip from factory to 
consumer. This excellent manu- 
facturing condition, backed by 
the wide advertising, has worked 
out an interesting economy for 
the consumer. For when the 
company began business five 
years ago it sold a package two- 
thirds the size of the present one 
for fifteen cents. To-day its pack- 
age is a third larger, and retails 
for ten cents. The difference is 
due to growth of business, mak- 
ing it possible to manufacture 
more cheaply because of the 
quantity sold. The company is 
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said to be the largest single 
breakfast food concern in the 
country. 

When a house like this abol- 
ishes quantity prices, sacred to 
the grocery trade for genera- 
tions, it has two difficult duties 
to perform in maintaining its new 
policy. 

First—To lead the trade to live 
up to it. 

Second—To live up to the pol- 
icy itself. 

As a whole, the jobbing and 
retail trades are heartily in favor 
of price maintenance because it 
means the same buying condi- 
tions and the same profit for the 
little fellows as the big ones. 
And the important element in the 
trade is the little merchant, both 
among the 350,000 retailers and 
the 3,000 grocery jobbers of this 
country. By some strange crook 
of reasoning, the manufacturer 
has been fascinated by the pur- 
chasing power of a few big job- 
bers and retailers, counting it 
good business to split a cent on 
the price to move a carload of 
his goods, utterly forgetting that 
these large buyers are really the 
small end of the national distrib- 
uting trade, and that by selling 
them goods on lower terms he 
was handing them a_ bludgeon 
with which to club to death the 
ordinary retailer .and jobber, his 
real distributing trade. 

The temptations to sell the big 
association of retailers, or the 
jobber who holds half the trade 
of a city like New York, are nat- 
urally great. The jobber is a good 
buyer, and can come to the man- 
ufacturer with ready money and 
most plausible arguments. He 
leads the manufacturer up to the 
top of a mountain, shows him a 
prosperous consuming territory, 
and says, “Shave the price five 
cents a case and all this is 
yours.” If the manufacturer re- 
fuses, he makes open war, cry- 
ing out to the press about “re- 
striction of trade,” and slaughter- 
ing such goods as he can lay his 
hands on by roundabout buying 
methods. Little wonder the 
manufacturer is tempted to make 
an exception and cut his price. 
Yet to do so is to check his own 
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growth, because the small jobber 
and retailer are put at disad- 
vantages, and must throw their 
influence to somebody  else’s 
goods. 

So the Kellogg folk have found 
it wise to fight the merchant 
who will not fall in with a broad 
policy laid down for the good of 
the whole distributing trade. War 
takes various forms, but does not 
last long. The big jobber who 
fights for quantity prices must 
eventually see that he is wrong, 
for if he were permitted. to pursue 
his headlong policy of | ao te 
cheaper than others and slaugh- 
tering the goods it would ultimate- 
ly be. necessary for the manufac- 
turer to become a jobber himself 
in that territory, to maintain his 
normal distributing organization. 
And when the buying head of 
some retail association declares 
war, ultimately his own merchants 
leaye him, coming round to price 
maintenance. The average retail 
merchant is no fool, and this pol- 
icy of price maintenance is to-day 
so thoroughly understood that the 
great mass of the retail trade in 
any line is with the manufacturers 
who are fostering it. Price main- 
tenance is curing old trade evils, 
and is to-day the biggest mercan- 
tile issue in the business world, 
because the trade sees it work, 
and feels it doing good. 

In living up to his own policy, 
the manufacturer is often con- 
fronted with puzzling situations, 
but, they can all be settled by 
rigid adherence to the one rule 
of selling only to real jobbers. 

Some large jobbing house, for 
example, has a retail store. Per- 
haps it is the only jobbing outlet 
in its territory. It cannot be per- 
mitted to job and retail too. A 
quiet talk is had, the justice of 
the situation explained, and that 
house agrees to supply its retail 
branch through some other jobber. 
Again, a small jobber in a big city 
was allowing five cents carfare 
to a retailer who carried home a 
case of goods himself. This was 
a queer discount, yet a discount 
nevertheless. It stopped as soon 
as the principle of the thing was 
explained. Questions arise be- 
tween local and inter-state job- 
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bers—the Denver wholesaler sell- 
ing in Colorado, and the Chicago 
wholesaler selling there too. But 
thus far the Kellogg concern has 
met all such problems to the sat- 
isfaction of the trade, and its 
policy of price maintenance has 
been widely endorsed by mercan- 
tile associations. Many of the 
most threatening wars have been 
fought, not to any bitter conclu- 
sion, but merely to a point where 
the combative jobber or retailers 
saw that the company was work- 
ing for trade interests. Then the 
cruel war ended abruptly. 

Not the least of the benefits 
brought by this policy has been 
the excellent selling argument fur- 
nished salesmen. Add broad work 
for the betterment of the trade 
to a savory, well-advertised staple 
food, and the salesman has enough 
to talk about, and need fear no 
argument that can be advanced 
by competitors who are selling by 
shifting prices and ingenious deals. 


_——+0->——___—_ 


HOUSTON ON NEWSPAPER AND 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 





The Advertising Forum of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A., New York, was ad- 
dressed March 28th by Herbert S. 
Houston, vice-president ‘of Doubleday, 


Fogo, & Co., zp ae Frederick 
m, president of t hel 
School of Chicago. . a 


¥ Mr. Houston took for his subject 

The Newspaper and the Magazine as 
Advertising Allies.” He said in part: 

“During the Jast few years the 
attempt has been made to set magazines 
over against newspapers. I don’t sym- 
pathize with such doings. I am a 
magazine man, but I lift my hat to 
the newspapers every time, and I think 
the newspaper men do the same to 
the magazines. The newspaper is al- 
ways better where the time element 
is to be taken into consideration or 
where extensive advertising is nec- 
essary or advertising limited to a re- 
stricted territory. 

“Just as an experiment, I had my 
advertising department go over three 
days’ issues of certain representative 
New York newspapers, and I found in 
them 1,064 columns of advertising, of 
which less than 80 columns was gen- 


eral publicity advertising. Ninety-five 
r cent. was retail advertising. Bear- 
ing that in mind, turn to Printers’ 


Inx’s table of magazine advertising which 
shows that during March there were 
over 3,000 pages of advertising in the 
twenty leading magazines, of which less 
than one-half of one per cent. was de- 
voted to retail advertising. Don’t these 
figures show that the great Amertican 
public has decided for ug the question 
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of magazines versus newspapers, inas- 
much as the former are used for a 
decidedly different purpose from the 
latter? 

“But there comes a time when the 
newspapers can be very effectually 
used as-allies of the magazines in gen- 
eral advertising along retail lines. r. 
Wanamaker, for instance, gets the 
New York agency for the Chickering 
Piano. He pays for the local New 
York Chickering newspaper advertising 
and, by doing so, gains for himself the 
whole cumulative effect of the Chi- 
cago magazine advertising nationally. 

“You may not realize what the force 
of a forthcoming advertising campaign 
is in inducing merchants to carry a 
new line of goods. Mr. Simmons, of 
the Simmons Hardware Co., St, Louis, 
said to be the largest such dealer in 
the world, once showed me how, for 
over six years past, his salesmen have 
carried. a complete set of forthcoming 
Simmons ads, in addition to their reg- 
ular 5,000-page catalogue. 

“In my estimation, newspapers would 

et $10, where they are now getting 

1, if they would take the trouble to 
follow the national advertisers in the 
magazines and induce local men _ to 
take up agencies and supplement that 
advertising locally.” 

r. Houston also gave a resume of 
the work of the Quoin Club, with which 
he has been closely, identified, taking 
up the question of agency recognition 
and of cleaning up the advertising 
pages of the magazines. 

r. Sheldon talked on “Advertising; 
Its Relation to Personal Salesmanship.” 
He said in part: 

“T define advertising as salesman- 
ship by the written method, and sales- 
manship as persuasion to buy. I be- 
lieve that the same laws apply to 
salesmanship as to advertising and 
that ‘they are not theories but -certain 
factors. What must the successful 
salesman arouse in the man he goes 
after? In rotation, he must arouse 
favorable attention, interest, desire, ac- 
tion and confidence. The goods he 
sells must arouse satisfaction. Of these 
six abstractions, four—or two-thirds— 
are “feeling” qualities, the exceptions 
being favorable attention and_ action, 
the first of which being intellectual 
and the second volitional. Business, 
then, is two-thirds feeling. If a sales- 
man can sustain favorable attention 
long enough it will turn into interest; 
interest sustained long enough will turn 
into desire, and so:on down the list. 
Advertising can be measured by the 
same formula to a degree. Of course 
the last, which is satisfaction, must de- 
end upon the goods and not the ad. 
But an ad does not need to produce 
this whole series. It may produce the 
first, which is attention, and bring forth 
an inquiry, leaving the final sale to the 
efficiency of the follow-up system.” 


——<+or——_———— 


The Boston News Bureau, published 
by the agency of the same name, and 
the leading financial paper in New Eng- 
land, has recently opened up its col- 
umns to the advertising of high-grade 
financial concerns and bes also started 
a morning edition, 

















HOW TRADE-MARKED JEW- 
ELRY MIGHT BE ADVER- 
TISED AND SOLD 
THROUGH DEAL- 

ERS. 


WoRD “GOLD-FILLED” ABSOLUTELY 
MEANINGLESS TO-DAY—HELPLESS 
POSITION OF CONSUMER—NEED OF 
RETAILERS FOR PROTECTION AND 
SYSTEM — IMMENSE VOLUME OF 
JEWELRY BUSINESS-—SIGNIFICANCE 
OF MAIL-ORDER SUCCESSES. 


By J. George Frederick 

There is no more promising op- 
portunity in any line of merchan- 
dise than there is to-day for a 
jewelry manufacturer with the 
right appreciation of the market 
and the right advertising advice. 

Every year in this country is 
sold $300,000,000 worth of jewelry 
and precious stones. This is a 
volume of business almost equal 
to the country’s expenditure for 
public schools, or for flour or 
sugar. 

How much of this expenditure 
represents tawdry, misrepresented 
goods would appall those who 
would investigate. There is no 
other business in which reputable 
dealers are suffering from so much 
fraudulence and from public ig- 
norance arising from. lack of repu- 
table trade-mark identification. 
The honest jewelers naturally are 
gradually being found ‘out and 
trusted, but in the absence of 
identifiable manufacturers’ stand- 
ards and guarantee policies the 
consumer is afraid to trust any- 
one. 

The word “gold-filled” doesn’t 
mean anything at all, and the 
public is fast finding it out. In 
fact, jewelry wholesalers them- 
selves have recently taken steps to 
reform jewelry nomenclature, the 
loose use of which has opened the 
doors for many swindling manu- 
facturers and retailers. 

Most of the abuse is in gold 
ware. There are so many degrees 
of value in: plating that between 
the terms “rolled gold plate,” 
“gold- filled” and “electroplate,” the 
consumer is confused, and one is 
palmed off for the ‘other. The 
goods look the same, and the 
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jeweler, by juggling terms and se- 
curing the buyer’s trust in his 
word, makes away with a fraudu- 
lent sale. 

An article, made of base metal, 
that is simply dipped into the elec- 
tro-plating solution and gets a 
small quantity of gold on the sur- 
face, is put by some dealers in the 
same class with gold-filled articles, 
which are often worth almost as 
much as solid gold jewelry. 

A trick is to place the thinnest 
possible layer of gold on one side 
and then electro-plate the other. 
The article is then sold as “gold- 
filled,” and under present condi- 
tions there is no means of prop- 
erly distinguishing such cheap ar- 
ticles so that the public may really 
know what it is getting. 

Many times people who buy 
jewelry make the mistake of pre- 
ferring atticles marked “solid 
gold” over those marked with the 
fineness of the gold, such as four- 
teen or eighteen karats, the high- 
est grades that are generally used. 
A large part of the public looks 


.on the term “solid gold” as an in- 


dication that the article is made 
entirely or purely of gold. 

Here is a situation crying out 
for more modern merchandising 
methods. It needs nothing so 
much as standards, and the fixing 
of these standards upon goods 
which both maker and retailer will 
back up. 

Exactly how ripe this need is 
for solution is overwhelmingly 
evidenced by the remarkable suc- 
cess of the mail-order jewelry 
houses. The Baird-North Com- 
pany, Daniel Lowe, etc., as well 
as the big city mail-order depart- 
ment stores, have in the past four 
or five years made big fortunes 
selling jewelry. They have dou- 
bled and tripled their business 
every year—and they have done it 
by just one thing, fundamentally 
speaking—satisfaction or money 
back guaranteed. 

This has demonstrated’ that the 
jewelry business needs very badly 
the fuller confidence of the buying 
public. A large part of the Tif- 
fany success in selling both by 
mail and otherwise is because its 
name and solidity havé been made 
famous—like a public institution. 



















People buy 
jewelry for 
years of wear, 
and for senti- 
mental reasons 
frequently. 
They are abso- 
lutely willing to 
pay for genuine 
quality, and 
they would 
eagerly wel- 
come informa- 
tion which 
would guide 
them to avoid 
being “stung.” 
They have no 
other alterna- 
tive now but 
trust the word 
of clérk and re- 
tailer—and that 
isn’t fair, for 
with some deal- 
ers goods are 
not returnable. 

And the rea- 
son why some 
reputable deal- 
ers do not take 
goods hack is a 
strong addi- 
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Don’t buy nameless jewelry 


Of all the things you possess, or buy 
to give to others, jewelry should have 
sincere and certified value inside and 
out. Nothing is so repugnant to peo- 
ple of culture and sentiment as sham 


jewelry. 

“Gold filled” may mean anything 
—don’t trust the phrase. Your very 
best protection; the surest way to get 
genuine stones in secure settings— 
jewelry sold for exactly what it is 
and what it’s worth—is to buy only 


Crown Jewelry 


The mark is on every piece, small 
or large, and it means that we will 
back up all claims made for it with 
every dollar we have. The best deal- 
ers in your locality carry our goods— 
or will if you ask them. 















tional argument 
why there 
should be a 
trade - marked 
line of goods, 
The dealer who 
sells unmarked 
jewelry to-day 
cannot tell fre- 
quently whether the goods were 
bought from him or his competi- 
tor. He is not able to tell, fur- 
thermore, from what manufac- 
turer they came—sometimes, even, 
he cannot determine the exact 
worth of the goods himself! 

So that even from the retailer’s 
standpoint (which often is op- 
posed to all manufacturers’ 
marks), in the case of gold jew- 
elry, trade-marks are distinctly val- 
uable.. It is the jobbers who are 
strongly opposed to trade-marks. 
Jewelry wholesalers are as strong- 
ly in control of retailing as job- 
bers in food and drygoods lines 
were fifteen and twenty years ago. 
They “set up” retailers and many 
retailers buy: as they dictate. 


ents,” 





A genuine gold dress pin is yours 
together with our 
whenever you send 25 cents. 








“Book of Pres- 


AN IMAGINARY AD FOR TRADE-MARKED JEWELRY SOLD THROUGH 
DEALERS. 


The manufacturer holds the key 
to the situation, and is only now 
beginning to see parallels in the 
successes of Tiffany, Gorham, 
Oneida Community, 1847 Rogers, 
etc., in trade-marking silverware. 
There is, of course, no mechan- 
ical difficulty in trade-marking 
even the smallest kind of jewelry, 
and one of the strongest argu- 
ments to the reputable dealer is 
that he can then get his price for 
his genuine quality and be able to 
answer the customer who says he 
“saw a locket exactly like this one 
up street at $3 less price.” He can 
reply, “But it didn’t have the Crown 
trade-mark, did it?” Reputable 
jewelers would no longer be 
classed like sheep with the goats. 











The word “Sterling” is now a 
legal standard which is ably pro- 
tecting solid silver 925/1000 fine. 
But “Sterling” doesn’t belong to 
any single maker, nor does the 
karat mark. The same process of 
advertising emphasis which has 
built up “Sterling” and the karat 


mark will build up a trade-mark | 


which will standardize an entire 
line of dependable jewelry. There 
has come into the jewelry business 
in the past ten years a wide range 
of novelties of many kinds, all of 
which could well secure splendid 
marketing assistance from an om- 
nibus trade-mark for a manufac- 
turer. It would, like Tiffany’s 
name, place a definite extra meas- 
ure of value on the smallest and 
simplest piece of jewelry—a value 
for which the public would be glad 
to pay. The public has found it 
economical to pay for trade-mark 
insurance against fraud and un- 
certainty, whenever it was asked. 
It is not often asked, because the 
wider and bigger sales which ad- 
vertising to the consumer brings 
invariably lessen manufacturing 
and distribution expense. It is 
cheaper per ring to sell 10,000 
rings than to sell 1.000. 

A manufacturer who wished to 
start a consumer campaign of ad- 
vertising would need first to do 
some well - reasoned - out trade 
work and trade advertising. If 
jobbers would remain obdurate, 
the same remedy applied in other 
lines should be applied—selling di- 
rect to dealers. with a few branch 
warehouses. There are so many 
sound and attractive arguments for 
dealers in a trade-marked con- 
sumer-advertised line of jewelry 
that a campaign of advertising in 
the jewelry and drygoods trade- 
papers should be well worked be- 
fore an advertisement appears. By 
showing dealers proofs of these 
consumer magazine ads and urg- 
ing them to make timely arrange- 
ments to get their full benefit. a 
very sizable volume of business 
could be signed up before the 
magazine ads appeared. 

Booklets on wedding presents. 
engagement rings, fad jewelry and 
many other subjects could be dis- 
tributed and inquiries used to get 
more dealers interested. 
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Some big, va:uable reputations 
for jewelry are going to be made 
by advertising in the years to 
come, and the first to begin will 
do it less expensively and maintain 
leadership more easily than any 
followers. 


————-¢-9- 


TRADE MARK VICTORY 
EDUCATOR CRACKERS. 


Jounson Epucator Foop Company. 
Boston, March 31, 1910. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The registration of the word Educa- 
tor as a trade-mark for fish and fish 
products has been refused, in a de- 
cision handed down by the Examiner 
of Interferences of the United States 
Patent Office at Washington. This ac- 
tion is the result of a petition filed 
by the Johnson Educator Food Com- 
any of Boston, manufacturers of Dr. 
| wr ae Educator Crackers, and the 
opinion given by the Examiner in his 
finding is that fish and fish oes 
marked Educator are very likely to be 
confused in the mind of the public 
with Educator Crackers. 

This decision, it would seem, is a 
little broader than the general run of 


FOR 





findings in similar cases, as the word- 
ing of the Examiner’s report shows. 
Modern methods of merchandising 


goods have been taken into considera- 
tion by the Examiner apeosentts, as he 
says that the physical characteristics of 
fish and crackers are widely different, 
but continues as follows: 

“Tt is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that in recent years the tinning 
and cartoning of food stuffs of various 
kinds by large manufacturers in quan- 
tities, such as may be sold in the orig- 
inal package to the ultimate consumer, 
has become very prevalent. The orig- 
inal packages are distributed all over 
the country from single central fac- 
tories and are widely advertised as the 
goods of the original producer or pack- 
er. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that the large central manu- 
facturer or packer in these cases is 
constantly extending his business to 
commodities more or less closely re- 
lated to those on which his original 
reputation was made. In view of these 
facts the average housewife would, in 
my opinion. be very apt to assume 
without question when offered cans of 
the applicant in this case by her grocer 
as a good brand of packed fish that 
these goods were prepared, packed, dis- 
tributed. or in some other way asso- 
ciated with or packed bv the Johnson 
Educator Food Company.” 

We submit the foregoing, believing 
it to be in th the various ac- 
counts you have printed of cases where 
trade-marks have been sustained, and 
the growing tendency of all Courts to 
protect the manufacturer with an_ es- 
tablished business and reputation from 
heing imposed upon hy people who seek 
to take advantage of a company’s. good 
will that it has taken years to build up. 

F, Barsour, 
Treasurer. 
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ADVERTISING AS A MEANS 
OF ECONOMICAL COAL 
DISTRIBUTION. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE COM- 
PANY’S USE OF TRADE PAPERS TO 
REACH MEN WHO BUY COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES— 
VIGOROUS ARGUMENT USED—FIRST 
COAL COMPANY EVER TO ADVER- 
TISE. 


Mr. Bayne, the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Company’s engineer- 
ing expert, found himself with a 
hard nut to crack two years ago 
when T. H. Watkins, the receiver 
of the concern, created a publicity 
and advertising department and 
made him responsible for its de- 
velopment. Mr. Bayne, a trained 
engineer who had again and again 
inspected the company’s proper- 
ties comprising forty mines in 
Pennsylvania, knew what there 
was to sell with scientific exact- 
ness. The difficulty was how to 
advertise so that the five millions 
of tons of coal coming to the sur- 
face of the ground a year would 
go without loss of time to places 
where they would be bought and 
used.’ Mr. Bayne in. an inter- 
view recently discussed the course 
of the advertising. 

“I used all the facilities at my 
disposal to determine the market 
and how it could be reached by ad- 
vertising. We mine two kinds of 
coal—the Pardee. Bituminous and 
the Webster Semi-Bituminous. I 
knew well enough that these two 
varieties could not be used in the 
same ~ plant interchangeably. I 
also knew that there are many 
plants of similar construction 
which demand different varieties 
of coal for some mysterious rea- 
son which even the engineers and 
purchasing agents of those plants 
may not have suspected. As I 
thought the matter over, therefore, 
I knew that we should have to 
enter upon a campaigf of educa- 
tion. 

“Now you know that in every 
large manufacturing plant there 
are men who have the say abeut 
this and that—there is the presi- 
dent of the company who watches 
the output with an eagle eye, but 
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who sometimes is apt to overlook 
the qualities of material that go 
into his “input,” particularly when 
it can be lumped under the 
head of coal. He leaves such a 
proposition as that to the men 
who labor down in the pit with 
the engines. We found, there- 
fore, that it is the engineer who 
as a rule must be educated about 
the use of coal. We usually found 
that the engineer of a large coal 
consuming plant is an enterpris- 
ing chap who is ambitious to get 
on and who is studying for ad- 
vancement. We, therefore, felt 
that he would be thoroughly wide 
awake and willing to consider any 
reasonable, sound arguments 
which would help him to be a bet- 
ter engineer—to -get more steam 
out of his boiler with the same 
amount of coal. 

“I knew enough to recognize 
my deficiencies in this advertising 
work and called in Mr. Healy, of 
N.W. Ayer & Son, to help me out. 
We used extreme care in prepar- 
ing the copy. This was the first kind 
of advertising the Coal Company 
had ever done and I was keen on 
having it pay. In our advertising 
we figuratively took the engineer 
by the buttonhole and talked earn- 
estly to him face to face. By 
means of the captions in our ad- 
vertising we asked him such ques- 
tions as these: Do you know the 
steam power of your caal? Does 
a dollar’s worth of your coal pro- 
duce a dollar’s worth of steam? 
We elaborated upon the philoso- 
phy of firing. We showed how 
some boilers would generate more 
power from the same amount of 
coal than others. Our advertising 
urged that if there was any boiler 
trouble the engineer should send 
for this company’s mechanical en- 
gineer, who would size up the sick 
plant and, like a physician, do his 
best to make it well again by pre- 
scribing what quality of coal to 
use. 

“You may think it odd that my 
last desire was to get orders 
direct. The whole aim of the ad- 
vertising was to create a hearty 
welcome for our salesmen and 
that is what our advertising has 
done. The engineers have fol- 
lowed our copy with keen interest, 

















they have talked about it to the 
purchasing agent and in general 
they have asked themselves some 
very fundamental questions about 
the coal supply and the power- 
producing capacity of the boilers 
and engines. 

“Our salesmen continually re- 
port of the good work which our 
advertising has done in preparing 
the way for them. The engineers, 





What Engineer or Superintendent 
s the Meaning of |- 


UNIFORMITY 
IN GOAL? 


On the steam gauge is 
where ufiurmity counts 
If it requires twice as much coal from one lot as it does 
from another to steam up your boiler to @ certain point— 
you're losing money 
Pardee Coal is a uniform coal—unilorm at the mune, 
uniform at the boiler Its steaming qualities are wnito:mly 
high. This means mioney saved in the bower-room Your 
firemen know just how to handle Pardee Coal to get the 
most out of it day in and day out. 
«Most coals vary because different lots come trom difler- 
ent openings. 


PARDEE siwamiaous COAL 


is all mined from one basin in make chemical and boiler 
Cambria County, Pennsylvania. tests of Pardee Coal, in this wav 


It is particularly f ft assisting the consumer in getting 
sulphur ey eee mo the most steamout of his fuel. They 


Our chemist and mechanical en- are st your service without charge. 


Pennsytvania CoaL & Coxe COMPANY 
T. H. WATKING. Receiver 
Whitenall Buliding, New York 
Boston 141 Mah Street: 
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COAL ARGUMENT IMPOSSIBLE TO IGNORE. 


and even the purchasing agents, 
manifest more interest in the coal 
supply than they ever did before; 
particularly they are ready to ap- 
preciate the service which our 
own company can render them.” 
The periodicals which have 
been used are Power, Electrical 
World, Scientific American, Fac- 
tory, System, Practical Engineer, 
Coal Trade Journal, Black Dia- 
mond and the Engineering Rec- 
ord. In the American Blacksmith 
the argument: is. adapted to the 
special .class. . For. instance, a 
typical. -adyertisement in the 
American Blacksmith says, “The 
iron on your anvil tells the story 
of the coal in your forge.” The 
argument then goes on to show 
that four-fifths of the trouble in 
blacksmithing is the result of poor 
coal. 
The organization and the elab- 
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orate systematization of the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Com- 
pany make it possible to adver- 
tise intelligently and forcibly 
with arguments founded on the 
rock bed of truth. Mr. Bayne 
insists that the hard-headed en- 
gineers and purchasing agents of 
this country are able instantly to 
detect false argument. They are 
temperamentally prone to re- 
spond heartily to advertising and 
selling efforts which treat them 
as intelligent men anxious, to do 
the most possible for their em- 
ployers. 

Many of the engineers are 
learning to avail themselves of 
the company’s facilities and of 
the company’s advice. ‘This atti- 
tude has been the result in great 
part of the advertising, and while 
Mr. Bayne says he has not sold 
a cent’s worth of coal direct, he 
can trace the sale of thousands of 
tons of coal to the influences set 
in operation by the copy. 

The list of mediums varies wich 
the season, Between the first of 
April and the first of July com- - 
paratively little advertising is 
placed because of dull trade con- 
ditions which are general. In 
the high tide’ of the year, how- 
ever, the list increases to about 
thirty. No slip-shod copy is al- 
lowed to go out. Every adver- 
tisement must have as its cen- 
tral point a hard-headed, con- 
vincing economic argument sim- 
ply worded. and made to strike 
the dollars and cents intelligence 
of the engineers in charge. 

et RASS eel 


ADVERTISER SENDS “P. I.” 
PARIS OFFICE. 


TO 





MicHeEtin TrrE CoMPANyY. 

Mitttown, N. J., March 26, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

We are notified by our Paris office 
that their subscription to PrinrTers’ 
Ink has expired. Will you please re- 
new this subscription immediately, send- 
ing us bill for same? If any numbers 
will be missed due to expiration, please 
send them forward immediately, dating 
the new subscription from the expira- 
tion of the old. 

R. B. BRaMweELL, 
Advertising Manager. 


—_—_+ e+ —__—__ 
Another city wants a slogan. This 


time it is Port Huron, Mich. The com- 
petition closed April 2d. 
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EFFECTIVE ART WORK FOR 
CAR CARDS. 





BURDEN OF ATTRACTIVENESS PUT ON 
DESIGN—-REACHING THE PEOPLE 
AT LONG AS WELL AS CLOSE 
RANGE—MAKING THE PICTURE 
HELP THE ARGUMENT. 





By Edward Gustaveson, Jr. 


Formerly with Art Department, Street 
Railway Advertisin pany, 
New York. 


The problem of the artist mak- 
ing a street car advertisement 
and that of the artist doing some 
other form of advertising is the 
same, as far as the general prin- 
ciples of advertising designing 
are. concerned, notwithstanding 
the fact that it differs radically in 
certain respects. 

The success of a street car 
campaign is considerably up to the 
men who make the pictures. It is 
usually the design which attracts 
the eye and inspires a curiosity 
to read the text. 

It has often been pointed out 
that car cards are like the ad- 
vertising section of a magazine, 
with all preferred positions, all 
back covers open and held up, 
where people with nothing else to 
do have plenty of time to read 
them. This is largely true. But 
the most effective and most inter- 
esting design naturally attracts 
more attention than the mediocre 
design, and, all other things being 
equal, the text of the effective 
card is read and the text of the 
mediocre card is not. 

It will be seen from this that 
the design instead of being a 
mere auxiliary to the text is, in 
most advertising, really the life 
of the card. All-text cards have 
been proved effective, it is true, 
but only for a limited class of 
advertising propositions. 

There must be nothing subtle 
about a car card design. It must 
force itself instantly on the at- 
tention of the man hanging on a 
strap, and the traveler across the 
car, as well as the man down at 
the other end of the car, too far 
down to read even the title line, 
but who is reminded that there 
is such a thing as the article ad- 
vettised, by the design, or the 





general character of the design. 
It is this constant reminding 
which counts most in advertising 
It will convince a man or a wo- 
man, in time, that there is only 
one kind of piano or pin worth 
buying even if he or she never 
read the text of a card. The car 
card design, in order to appeal to 
the man on the strap, in the seat 
opposite, and the man ’way down 
the car, must be carefully finished 
in detail, and still be strong 


enough to be seen clearly, and 
understood, at a distance. In 
other words, it must be interest- 





Common tinware is made to sell—quickly. 
Armor Lrand is made to last—long. 


Armor Brand Tinware wears 


A square deal 


Armor Brand Tinwaré aw 
is thick with pure tin. This makes all the goa [\~ 
difference between wear out and wear long. - 
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full of good cheer? 
Re thy alo od cheer 
dan cade child!) a 
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Yes, by taking. 
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‘THE OLD FAMKY DOCTOR 


TELLING CAR CARD ART WORK BY THE 
AUTHOR 


ing whether seen at short range 
or at the length of the car. 

This is a problem which ap- 
pears not to exist in any other 
branch of commercial designing 
It is for -this reason that car 
cards sometimes are more or less 
alike in general character, 

This problem should be solved 
afresh for each advertiser, and 
the advertiser having adopted a 
style of design, type, etc., should 
stick to it. This is partly for the 
benefit of the person ’way down 
the car, too far to read the card, 
but able to see the design. In this 

















way the force of the campaign 
reaches him. 

After the artist has called at- 
tention to the card and has per- 
suaded the traveler to read the 
literary gem which has been pre- 
pared by the copy-writer, his 
next duty is to help bring home 
the argument in the text. 

As a newspaper cartoon force- 
fully carries the point of an edi- 
torial, so the design should carry 
the point of the advertising text. 

Pictures which really are dia- 
grams, are for many’ advertised 
articles, better than pretty pic- 
tures. The design should always 
be a selling argument, as well as 
the text, either by carrying the 
point of the text or by its pleas- 
ant suggestion, or by both. 

That note known as atmos- 
phere or tone, has the same 
psychological effect in a car card 
as in any other advertising me- 
dium. Good taste in the adver- 
tising carries the suggestion of 
good taste in the preparation of 
the product advertised. : 

There is possibly no better way 
to suggest that the reader of a 
card should try an advertised 
product than to show him an at- 
tractive representation of the 
product. 

Car cards offer a most excel- 
lent opportunity for the adver- 
tiser to display his wares, be- 
cause of the size of the space at 
command. Any article less than 
eleven inches in height ¢an be 
shown in its actual size and in 
its actual colors. Therefore, the 
artist, if possible, will combine a 
picture of the product with his 
design or cartoon and add to the 
advertising strength of the de- 
sign by doing so. 

A car card can be made 21 in- 
ches of window display. The op- 
portunity to use color makes it 
possible for the artist to get very 
effective results, and though par- 
adoxical, the color may be re- 
fined and. yet. bold. 

Street cars are really not art 
galleries. To bring results is the 


first aim of every one connected 
with the preparation of adver- 
tisements. 

Nevertheless they offer splen- 
did opportunities for poster work 
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and illustration of a thoroughly 
artistic nature. The work of 
many prominent artists and illus- 
trators is now in the cars. 

Good taste is shown on many 
cards, particularly where good 
taste is to be expected on the 
part of the reader. In some cases 
it is better not to be too artistic 
for it may go over the head of 
the reader we wish to interest. 

The effective car card design is 
one which is bold enough to at- 
tract attention; different enough 
to be quickly identified with the 
advertiser; refined enough to 
give a pleasant impression of the 
product advertised; and interest- 
ing enough to inspire a desire to 
read the copy. 


—— +0 
ADVERTISING ARGUMENTS PITH- 
ILY PUT. 


In “How to Advertise Advertising,” 
by Alfred Stephen Bryan, of Sherman 
& Bryan, New York, are some. well 
arranged and tersely put arguments, 
some of which are: 

“The big rewards in advertising fall 
to the man who dares. It’s the ‘damn- 
the-torpedoes-go-ahead’ spirit that has 
made both great admirals and captains 
of industry.” 

“Well-made goods enable 
competition, Well-advertised goods en- 
able you to beat competition. Keeping 
abreast is hard—keeping ahead is easy, 
once you’ve gained the lead.” 

“Advertising is a force or a farce, 
according to the way it’s done. Some 
advertisers try to kill a fly with a can- 
non ball. Others try to drive an iron 
girder with a tack hammer.” 

“A fair salesman can do better with 
an advertised line than a good salesman 
can do with an unadvertised line. Why? 
Because advertising alone and in itself 
is a positive selling force.” 

“Advertising is your Declaration -of 
Independence from the exactions of the 
jobber and the caprice of the dealer. 
Make the public ask for your goods, 
and notice how quickly jobber and 
dealer will echo: ‘Me, too.’” 

“Even if your business is big to- 
day, have you any guaranty that it will 
stay big? Advertising guarantees a 
steady demand for your goods, that you 
can count on, despite business condi- 
tion or competition.” 

“Don’t Jook for footprints—make 
your own. If the imitative advertiser 
would pause to think of what coat-tails 
cover, he’d stop clinging to them.” 

“The effect of advertising lasts far 
beyond the week, month or even year 
Many a business 
is a money-maker to-day on advertising 
done years ago—on accumulated pres- 
tige.”’ 

“Advertising insures to you an es- 
tablished price that you can count on, 
and a fixed profit that you can count 
up 
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THE MARCH GAIN 


The Chicago Record-Herald in 
March, 1910, gained over 


March, 1909, 


310 Columns 


in display and classified advertising 
—the seventeenth consecutive 
month of advertising 


gains in 


TheChicago Record-Herald 


154 Washington St., 437 Fifth Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. New York City 




















GOOD TRADE PAPER ADS 
AS A FACTOR IN SELL- 
ING CONCRETE PILES. 





POLITICAL AND MANY OTHER COM- 
PLICATIONS IN THE SELLING OF 
THIS UNUSUAL COMMODITY— 
TRADE PAPER ADVERTISING 
CHANGED FROM “CARD” TO ARGU- 
MENT AND UP-TO-DATE DESIGN. 





By S. C. Lambert. 

A man who has spent several 
million dollars for advertising 
made the assertion the other 
night at a dinner that there was 
as much romance and vital hu- 
man interest in the advertising 
pages of the magazines as in the 
editorial sections. Put your fin- 
ger upon any advertisement in 
the monthlies, he said, and if you 
happen to know a member of the 
firm advertising, take him out to 
lunch, and get him to tell the 
story. If you have an interest in 
stories of endeavor, your cigar 
will go out and your coffee grow 
cold as you hear him tell the tale 
of fitting human energy and sell- 
ing genius against obstacles, tra- 
ditions, and reluctant distributors 
and _ public. 

Probably the most _ unlikely 
subject for a test of such an as- 
sertion might be said to be an 
advertiser in the trade papers. 
Yet, if you should pick, for in- 


stance, the Raymond Concrete 
Pile Company, New York, you 
would undoubtedly prove the 


speaker right. 

The chief alternative to con- 
crete in building docks, in driv- 
ing piles, in building retaining 
walls is wood. The advantage 
of concrete construction over 
wood for these purposes is nowa- 
days so evident that one with 
difficulty realizes that the con- 
crete business ever had serious 
trouble in pushing its product. 
Wood has to be replaced every 
few years, while concrete, finitely 
speaking, is everlasting. An ad- 
vertising man, to understand the 
fundamentals of this business, 


must dig down to the influences 
that gave it its being and trace 
carefully 
economic 


their working out in 
conditions that have 
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utterly changed in the past fifty 
years, 

Curious as it may seem, the 
man engaged in a shipping busi- 
ness in the forties or the fifties 
of the last century was little digs- 
posed to consider the advantage 
of a dock, which would last a 
hundred years, over a dock of 
wood which would last not over 
twenty-five years. Why should 
he spend his cash for high-priced 
materials which could only benefit 
the next generation? Like the 
Irishman, he was inclined to ask 
what posterity had ever done for 
him. 

But one day it was learned 
how to confer a license of im- 





=e he ago we began 


practical concrete pales to be 






ete vile work this country-— 








AFTER THE BUSINESS 
PAPERS. 


MAN IN’ TRADE 


mortality upon a business by the 
simple trick of incorporating it. 
Like a flash the managements of 
the corporations broadened their 
views to consider policies that 
would work not only an immedi- 
ate benefit but would show re- 
turns twenty-five, fifty or seventy- 
five years in the future. Corpor- 
ations came to want equipment 
that would eliminate repair and 
up-keep bills half a century or 
so ahead. In other words, they 
were ready to consider concrete 
piles. 

It was not long before the Ray- 
mond Company found itself in 
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for a lively time. In many cities 
where docks existed political 
rings had the say in deciding 
what should be used and who 
should have the contracts. The 
merits of the goods seemed to be 
often the last consideration. As 
the company developed, competi- 
tion of strictly local concerns, 
doing a business in concrete, was 
revealed as a factor to be reck- 
oned with. These local companies 
knew every peculiar trait of the 
soils in the neighborhood and 
that was an important item in 
making profits on a contract. 

To cap the climax, a Pennsyl- 
vania firm, also driving piles of 
concrete, jumped into the arena 
and made off with a good many 
fat .awards before the Raymond 
Company could wheel their big 
guns into position. That Penn- 
sylvania company used advertis- 
ing space liberally, and it was this 
that woke the Raymond people 
up to their opportunities. 

Raymond Pile Company adver- 
tising had been carried in a se- 
lected list of technical mediums, 
but it was of that life-bereft sort 
that takes the form of merely a 
card. Naturally enough the re- 
turns from publicity of this kind 
had not been startling. 

But a year or so ago, taking a 
lesson from the other fellow’s 
experience, the managers went 
into executive session and called 
in an expert advertising man. 
The business was dissected and 
its facilities for doing a big busi- 
ness—even greater than in the 
past—were demonstrated. 

The upshot of the matter was 
that a reform in the advertising 
policy was made. The Manufac- 
turers’ Publicity Corporation 
worked out a compaign, with the 
peculiar copy that had _ been 
proved to be best. It was an 
eye-opener to competitors about 
eighteen months ago when this 
new copy appeared. It told con- 
cisely what the company had to 
sell, and it showed the merit par- 
ticularly of the Raymond method. 
The advertising did not avoid the 
elementary; it went to consider- 
able pains to show the superior- 
ity of concrete over wood. The 
point was driven home by the 
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use of photographs of stripped 
wooden piles that had “buckled” 
and decayed as water year after 
year had seeped into the soil. It 
was shown how a concrete pile 
was driven. 

Then the company began to en- 
large upon its equipment for do- 
ing business anywhere—how the 
managers of branch offices had 
studied the soil formations of 
every section of the United States 
and how contracts could be car- 
ried out quickly. 

To be brief, the advertising, 
read by architects and engineers, 
took hold at ‘once. The argu- 
ments spread broadcast in the ad- 
vertising were used in more than 
one political council by experts to 
keep some henchman from per- 
petrating a weak dock or retain- 
ing wall upon a municipality. 

The periodicals used have been 
the American Architect, the 
Architectural Record, the Record 
and Guide, Sweets’ Index (An- 
nual) Engineering News, Engi- 
neering Record, Manufacturers’ 
Record, Comcrete Engineering, 
and Cement Age. 

It is now planned to advertise 
to manufacturers themselves, to 
carry the case to the court of 
last resort, as it were. The me- 
diums to be employed are the 
Iron Age, the Iron Trade Review 
and the International Marine 
Engineer. 

or --_— 
A CLAIMANT FOR THE PRINT- 
ERS’ INK CUP. 


Rost. H. INGERSOLL & Bro 

; New York, March 26, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Could you send me information about 
the Cup to be awarded to the advertis- 
ing club making the most practical use 
of its opportunities as mentioned in this 
week’s issue of your paper? 

There is no question that the Cup 
ought to go to the Advertising Men’s 
League of New York. 

I enclose two circulars telling about 
some of the work that we are doing. 
Our members are really getting some- 
thing. We are less of a social club 
and more of a students’ organization 
than any advertising club that we have 
heard of 

We believe that our Club has em- 
bodied the first organized movement for 
the systematic, progressive development 
of advertising. Our members are, of 
course, practical advertising men, but 
with a due appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of a scientific study of their 
work. Wa. H. INGERSOLL. 
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High Commodity Prices 
Helping the Farmers 


The boom in agriculture on account of high commodity 
prices is reflected in the continued large sales of farm lands, 
which are changing hands at steadily advancing prices East 
and West. Illinois reports heavy sales of farm lands at 50% 
above last year’s prices. While the farmers of the whole 
country got $9,600,000,000 for their products in 1909. No 
wonder the most discerning advertisers are going after the 
most prosperous farmers’ trade by advertising in 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


Which, because of their accurate crop and market reports 
and keen analyses of the agricultural situation, are read by 
the farmers who are making the most money, who are today 
buying more /uxuries than a good many city people. 


Orange Judd Farmer covers the Central West; Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New 
England Homestead, the New England States. 305,000 


circulation weekly guaranteed. Ask your agent about us. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Sep Ee AE 
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FOOD MANUFACTURERS 
MEET TO DISCUSS BET- 
TER REGULATIONS. 











DATE AND WEIGHT PACKAGE MARK 
BROACHED—STEPS TOWARD ESTAB- 
LISHING NEW PUBLIC HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT AT WASHINGTON. 





At a meeting of its members at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on the evening of March 3oth, the 
American Association for the 
Promotion of Purity in Food 
Products canvassed the proposi- 
tion that trade-marked food prod- 
ucts should show on the label the 
date of preparation and the net 
weight of the package. As the 
adoption of the idea would in- 
volve a radical departure from 
present methods, it was generally 
agreed that food manufacturers 
should make haste slowly in the 
matter. 

The advantages of such a prac- 
tice were impartially set against 
its disadvantages. It was urged 
that consumers were entitled to 
know how old each package of 
food was they bought and, more- 
over, how much they were get- 
ting for their money. On the 
other hand. it was pointed out 
that some foods were as good 
months after purchase as the day 
they ‘eft the factories. Would 
the public understand this; would 
the consumers be able to know 
what foods would keep without 
deterioration and what would 
not? No conclusions were 
reached, and accordingly the as- 
sociation as a body did not re- 
cord itself as favoring or dis- 
favoring the project of dating 
and weighing. 

Walter Lipe, of the Beechnut 
Packing Companv. delivered the 
set address of the evening. He 
reviewed the growth of the senti- 
ment for pure foods and the rise 
and establishment of pure food 
legislation in the United States 
and the separate States. He gave 
credit to the efforts of the Na- 


tional Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion for the energy and_ intelli- 
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gence with which they had 
worked for a betterment of foods 
and of the food trade conditions. 
The efficient energy of the former 
organization in dragging the pure 
food bill out of the House com- 
mittee in 1906 was dwelt upon 
Mr. Lipe said that the member- 
ship of this association had in- 
creased from ico in the beginning 
to 1,000; in this membership 
forty-four States were repre- 
sented with ninety per cent of 
the total distribution. 

Among others who spoke in- 
formally were Paul Pierce, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Am- 
erican Association for the Pro- 
motion of Purity in Food Prod- 
ucts; Leo Sussman, of Hunt 
Brothers, of California; Mr. 
Franklin, of the Shredded Wheat 
Company; President Whittaker 
of the J. W. Beardsley’s Sons; 
Mr. Dow of the H. J. Heinz 
Company, and Mr. Bierdot. of 
the Franco-American Food Com- 
pany. 

The significant event of the 
evening was the discussion and 
the adoption of a resolution for 
the establishment of a Govern- 
ment Department of Public 
Health, which should be respon- 
sible for the efficient discharge 
of duties involved in the Act of 
1906 and now scattered through 
several departments at Washing- 
ton. The resolution, as adopted 
read as follows: 


Resolved: That the American Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Purity in 
Food Products favors the establishment 
by the United States Government of 
a Department of Public Health that 
combining all the various agencies now 
operative to protect and conserve the 
health of the Nation, shall contain a 
Bureau of Foods and Drugs that will 
assume all duties devolving, under the 
Food ard Drugs Act and Meat Inspec- 
tion Law, upon any Bureau now at- 
tached to the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and also have authority to super- 
vise in the matter of foods, the hy- 
giene and sanitation of buildings in 
which food is prepared for public con- 
sumption, the wholesomeness of ma- 
terial entering into food products, the 
methods employed in their preparation 
and the establishment of standards of 
purity in foods; and that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and 
the Chairman of the House Committee 
on Inter-State Commerce. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
projects the fundamental pur- 


pose of the successful publisher 
by conveying a definite form of educa- 
tional entertainment to serious minded 
readers. 


Loyalty to a specific purpose, in developing a 
magazine of permanent worth and interest to the 
people at large, has resulted in THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE of to-day. 


Time-tried and tested, this magazine is generic 
for success and reliability. It has created and 
established a market for advertisers, who are 
permitted space in its pages. 


Its vast possibilities offer to advertisers a 
well defined and proven service value, and have 
given THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE its phenom- 
enal growth as a sales medium. 


The magnificent tribute paid to this publica- 
tion by leading advertising agencies demands the 
serious consideration of all national advertisers 
seeking media that make publicity effective and 
profitable. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION 
Publishers 
158-164 State Street, Chicago 


Ralph K. Strassman R. M. Purves 
Advertising Manager New England Representative 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 201 Devonshire Street, }Boston 
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THE BENEFITS FOR MER- 
CHANTS IN SELLING AD- 
VERTISED GOODS. 





NOT ONLY FOR PROFIT, BUT FOR 
TRAINING IN SELLING AND ADVER- 
TISING THAT ADVERTISERS GIVE 
—EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY’S 
TRAVELING SALES LECTURE CORPS 
—SECURING INDIVIDUALITY — AD- 
DRESS AT CINCINNATI, 





By Louis Henry Martin, 
Stutie Manager, Globe Wernicke 
ompany, Cincinnati. 

Were I to embark in business 
to-day, my first endeavor would 
be to secure the representation of 
some article being nationally ad- 
vertised, not primarily for the 
monetary profit to be gained, so 
much as for the advertising 
knowledge that such firms gratui- 

tously teach. 

Their very methods of develop- 
ing trade would instruct me how 
to cultivate mine—and their 
name would be an introduction 
to customers that I individually 
might not be able to approach. 

To illustrate—those of you who 
have ever stopped at Kennebunk- 
port have probably been delight- 
fully surprised at the quaintness 
of the confection shop which, as I 
remember, is quite near the dock. 

While enjoying the  refresh- 
ments served at that cool retreat, 
did you notice the original sign 
over the counter, reading: 

“T sell Hire’s Root Beer. 

“Because he makes it 
than I know how.” 

Here is a merchant to whom 
you become a willing customer 
because of his frank method of 
paying honor to a manufacturer’s 
name; at the same time he makes 
capital out of it—therefore, you 
believe what he says. 

Many a small merchant thus 
gets his first start by subordinat- 
ing kis own name while adver- 
tising one better known. 

Another illustration: 

Up on the corner of Thirty- 
second street and Broadway, New 
York, where signs grow jn a 
night, there is one which no more 
immodest in size than its neigh- 
bors, stands out prominently from 
all the rest. 


better 
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It’s because of the following 
wording: 


Go to 
The Little Fur Shop 
Opposite Macy’s. 


Everybody in New York knows 
the location of Macy’s, so this 
shrewd little merchant is just 
keen enough on the subject of 
publicity to take advantage of 
his big competitor’s prominent lo- 
cation to advertise his own. 

Few merchants are there, in- 
deed, whose commercial instinct 
is developed to that degree that 
they make profit out of their com- 
petitor’s greatness—even to the 
extent of advertising it on an 
electric signboard. 

I refer now again to making 
connection with some firm selling 
an advertised product. 

Take for example kodaks. 

As I am informed this month 
there is to be held in this city a 
called meeting of all those re- 
tailers who sell kodaks. 

The Eastman Company have a 
trained representative, who, fol- 
lowing the example of a modern 
theatrical troupe, carries his scen- 
ery with him—that is, he will 
show his audience how to make 
sales-promoting displays of East- 
man products, and every acces- 
sory that might promote better 
and larger business will be dis- 
cussed at this meeting. 

Mr. Small Merchant, do you 
know of a _ better advertising 
school in existence than a regular 
attendance at such a _ meeting 
where the selling plans that you 
learn can be applied to any other 
commodity that you handle? 

The cost of a kodak department 
is alone worth this experience. 

And this is one of a thousand 
articles that are nationally adver- 
tised that any merchant earnest 
enough to investigate, can learn 
all about by getting in touch with 
the publicity man. 

Individuality. Here is an avail- 
able medium open to every man. 
Go with me down into the great 
Jordan Marsh store, in Boston, 
where you will see crowds em- 
ployed in that delectable pleasure 
of attempting to get nearer the 
bargain counter. 

Elbow your way out—turn into 
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one of those narrow cross streets 
leading to the Common, then 
wend your way slowly along Bea- 
con street—Tremont, and up to- 
ward Commonwealth avenue. 

Many and many a time have I 
envied the proprietors of those 
small shops, each one of which 
seems to possess some individual 
charm that tempts your willing 
patronage to such extent, you 
hesitate even to walk in that di- 
rection without observing the in- 
junction of Iago to put money in 
your purse. 

I would rather sacrifice the 
privilege of full page displays on 
which to smash bargain records 
every Sunday morning through- 
out the year than to give up the 
opportunity to create an art room 
out of my shop—small as_ it 
might be. 

Nearly every tradesman has 
that privilege. 

Too many merchants get dis- 
couraged magnifying the volume 
of business done by the other fel- 
low. Forget him. If he continu- 
ally advertises his bigness, make 
capital by advertising the many 
advantages of being small. 

———— +04 -- - 


MINNESOTA URGED TO ADVER- 
TISE. 





“The state of Minnesota should ad- 
vertise what it has to sell to the world 
at large and advertise liberally its land 
for settlement, its business opportuni- 
ties, its stores of health, its magnifi- 
cence of scenery, of sport, of pleasure, 
its waterfalls of almost endless power, 
its untold wealth in deposits of clay, 
granite and iron, and the ease with 
which these are made available through 
water transportation,” said D. M. Neill, 
president of the Federation of Commer- 
cial Clubs of Minnesota, speaking for 
further advertising the state at the ses- 
sion of the conservation congress at 
St. Paul, March 16th-19th. 

The state of Minnesota now spends 
about $50,000 a year in advertising, 
supplemented by appropriations from 
cities and commercial clubs boosting 
special portions of the state. Mr. Neill 
in addressing the farmers from _all 
parts of the state urged that not less 
than $1,000,000 should be appropriated 
next year for advertising the state, 

“This would enable us to place nec- 
essary men in the field not only to in- 
terest and enlighten prospective settlers 
but to show them the land itself,’ he 
said. “Let us put brains as well as 
money into our public service, just as 
we do into private enterprise, and Min- 
nesota will come to her own.” 
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We Practice 
What We 
Preach 


During the last thirty-two 
weeks THE LADIES’ 
WORLD has been using 
space on a tremendous 
scale in making its name 
better known to the read- 
ers of 125 big daily 
newspapers distributed 
over the entire United 
States. This newspaper 
publicity campaign has 
been energetic and ag- 
gressive. It has sent to 
millions of newspaper 
readers a weekly message 
concerning 


IADIES WORLD 
and what it stands for. 
Already the effect of 
this powerful advertising 
is being felt in our circu- 
lation. 

An increase of tens of 
thousands of new readers 
has accompanied _ this 
campaign. We practice 
the publicity we preach, 
and the advertiser in 
THE. LADIES’ 
WORLD gets the ben- 
efit. 


S. H. MOORE CO., Publishers 
NEW YORK 
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THE RETAILER AND THE 
CHANGING ORDER OF 
NATIONAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 





ELIMINATION OF THE JOBBER A 
WARNING TO THE DEALER WHO 
WILL NOT CONFORM TO THE NEW 
ORDER — MANUFACTURERS AND 
CONSUMER THE INDIVISIBLE ES- 
SENTIALS—NEW KIND OF RETAIL- 
ING— RE-WRITTEN* FROM SPRING- 
FIEID, MASS., ADDRESS. 





By O. C. Harn. 
Advertising Manager, National Lead 
Company, New York. 

The question of how national 
advertising benefits the local re- 
tailer includes a much_ broader 
one, and really involves the whole 
retail system of distribution it- 

self. 

It is of no use to ask how the 
retailer is benefited by national 
advertising until we know the re- 
tailer’s attitude toward the manu- 
facturer and his advertising. What 
wil! the retailer do with it? It 
becomes a question for the retail- 
er, and upon his answer hangs 
his fate. 

Retail merchandising has more 
or less constantly been in con- 
flict with the advertising manu- 
facturer. The retailer resents 
the aggressiveness of the manu- 
facturer who goes. direct to the 
consumer with his selling talk. 
The manufacturer chafes at the 
inertia of the retailer who ne- 
glects to talk up the better goods 
of the advertising manufacturer 
and substitutes for them unad- 
vertised, inferior goods on which 
there is the greater profit. The 
historical development of mer- 
chandising from the time when 
it was merely exchange between 
manufacturers shows a most de- 
cided change in the past ten or 
more years. To-day the jobber, 
the man between the manufac- 
turer and the retailer, seems to 
be on the way to extermination. 
Manufacturers making better 
goods than others in their line 
found, before they started to ad- 
vertise, that the goods were sell- 
ing sluggishly. They went to the 
jobber to find out about it. 








The jobbers gave them no par- 
ticular satisfaction. They said 
the goods didn’t sell well—at 
which the manufacturers quite 
naturally fumed impatiently, being 
confident that the goods would 
sell under the right conditions. 

The manufacturers thereupon 
went to the retailers. They found 
that the retailers knew precious 
little about the superiority of 
their goods, although they had 
them in stock. The manufac- 
turers found, furthermore, that 
the retailers seemed to care very 
little about their superiority. 
They were not making accurate 
or earnest representations to the 
public—they were doing little to 
create new business—they were 
without spirit and aggressiveness 
in urging the ideas and argu- 
ments which must result in more 
business to both retailer and man- 
ufacturer. 

Still worse, the manufacturers 
found that the dealers were 
openly antagonistic to trade- 
marked goods of quality. “They 
kept the goods in stock, but they 
boldly said they would try their 
best to sell the public something 
else—and that something was 
quite invariably a product below 
grade in quality and consequently 
more profitable to sell. 

The manufacturers put in hard 
work on the retailers thereupon, 
educating them to see benefit 
in working with the manufactur- 
er. As a natural evolution of 


this, the manufacturers began to 


sell direct to retailers, in many 
cases still giving the jobber his 
commission, to retain his good- 
will, although he was not even 
earning warehouse commissions 
any longer. 

The inevitable result of this 
has been the complete elimination 
of the jobber in many lines, for 
he was getting to be a wholly 
needless expense. 

The manufacturer had had a 
taste -of blood. He had found a 
way to get his product sold; so 
by and by, when the retailer 
failed to push the manufacturer’s 
goods as the manufacturer 
thought he should, the latter took 
another step—to, the consumer. 

The retailer who ig not in sym- 























pathy with the advertising manu- 
facturer will not get as much 
benefit from a national advertis- 
ing campaign as the retailer who 
takes full advantage of the de- 
mand which the national adver- 
tiser is creating. 

The old order is changing and 
changing most rapidly. The re- 
tailers who do not realize this 
are falling behind, and those who 
are fighting against the inevitable 
new order will soon see the hand- 
writing on the wall—the same 
doom that the jobber is meeting 
who does not “conform.” 

Retailers complain that retail- 
ing is not what it used to be. It 
isn’t, and never can be again— 
because. the retailing to-day is 
better than the old-time retailing, 
despite the contrary delusion of 
many re.al'ers. 

In days gore by it is true that 
the dea'er was not obliged to 
conform to the wishes of manu- 
facturers. But he was obliged to 
conform to the wishes of. the 
jobber who usually owned him, 
even if he didn’t realize it. The 
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jobber gave him his stock of 
goods and told him to sell it any 
way he chose. Whether the 
dealer cut prices was nothing to 
the jobber, so long as he got his 
price. If the dealer curtailed his 
profits by price reductions it sim- 
ply meant he was making that 
much less money and was there- 
fore that much more in the job- 
bers’ power. 

That regime has passed, hap- 
pily for both consumer and man- 
ufacturer, and also, happily for 
the retailer, when he becomes ed- 
ucated to realize it. 

The jobber did absolutely noth- 
ing to help a retailer sell goods, 
and nothing to create new busi- 
ness. But the manufacturer is 
going to unprecedented lengths 
to send people to the retailer to 
buy, and to develop business 
where there was none before. In 
the o!d days the retailer was the 
only source of merchandising in- 
formation that the consumer had. 
No new kinds of merchandise 
were so'd, no new wants de- 
veloped, no arguments for mer- 
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chandise given to buyers unless 
by the energy and effort of the 
retailer himself—for which he 
paid himself. 


To-day an immense sum of 
money and the best brains ob- 
tainable are at work teaching 


people to buy this and that, ed- 
ucating them to pay higher 
prices for better quality, starting 
new desires in them and _ very 
greatly enlarging the vo'ume of 
purchase of the individual. 

In fact, the efforts of the man- 
ufacturers are so permeating and 
unescapab!e that even the retail- 
ers who are fighting trade- 
marked and advertised goods are 
benefiting, even though they may 
not admit it. The dealer who 
sells a peroxide, but refuses to 
handle Dioxogen, couldn't sell 
any peroxide at all if Dioxogen 
didn’t advertise. The same is 
true of many other lines. Tooth 
brush and dentrifice advertising 
has greatly increased the sales of 
all tooth brushes and dentrifices. 

The dealer to-day is at the 
turning of the road, therefore. 
He may either fight the manufac- 
turer who advertises, and hurt 
himself, or he can co-operate, as 
so many businesslike and sen- 
sible retailers are doing, and put 
himself in the way of the manu- 
facturers’ big creative work. He 
can reason that the manufactur- 
er’s immense labors with the con- 
sumer must necessarily bring 
heavy results, from which that 
manufacturer cannot profit before 
a retailer also profits from it, and 
that he wants to be that retailer. 

The profit from retailing now 


and in the future lies in steer- 
ing with the current of wants 
and desires which the advertis- 
ing manufacturers are stimulat- 
ing in the public mind. The re- 
tailer must realize that his o!d- 
time autocracy is no longer in 


force—the recommendations of 
manufacturers are necessarily 
taken as more authoritative than 
that of retailers. 

The elimination of the jobber 
has shown that the only two ab- 
solutely irreducible factors in 
selling are the consumer and the 
maker. They are the ruling fac- 


tors, and the distributors are nat- 
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urally accessories. 


The dealers 
with exaggerated ideas of their 
place in selling economy are try- 
ing to swim against a strong tide, 


and, like the jobbers, they will 
be eliminated unless they con- 
form. Manufacturers who have 
established branch warehouses 
have thus cut away the very last 
base for the jobbers’ function in 
their business; and if retail iner- 
tia and antagonism does not give 
way to co-operation and _intelli- 
gent sales policy, manufacturers, 
acting in perfect accord with the 
interests of consumers, will go, 
and have already gone, a_ step 
further and established retail out- 
lets of their own. 

Yet, if more retailers will only 
study the situation, they must see 
the profit and prestige in rea- 
sonable co-operation. Even if 
manufacturers do hold them to 
price maintenance it is entirely 
for their own profit. in dollars 
and cents. Price cutting inevit- 
ably results in bringing down re- 
tail profits to a very narrow mini- 
mum. The retailer loses more 
than the manufacturer in the long 
run. The retailer is a part of 
selling organization, and selling 


can never be on a good business 


footing for all concerned unless 
this organization is well organ- 
ized on a uniform, standardized 
basis. 

If the manufacturer is willing 
to spend money to get business 
on a quality basis at standard 
prices, instead of leaving it to 
retailers to get business on a 
price-cutting basis, it is foolish 
to object. The manufacturer 
will create new business that re- 
tailers could not get by any 
method, and the retailer quite as 
much as the manufacturer will 
profit. 

The retailer, who is not active- 
ly co-operating with advertising 
manufacturers is rowing near the 
shore among the eddies and the 
back-water: he ought go out 
further and get in the strong 
trade-wind current. 

ee ees 

The Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving 
Company, of Cleveland, has issued a 
booklet entitled: ‘Wood Engraving: 
A Psychological Opportunity.” It will 
be sent anywhere on request. 
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If you were asked to 
cite an instance of ad- 
vertising consistency 
and persistency 


would the trade mark ‘1847 ROGERS 
BROS.”’ come into your mind as an 
impressive example? Would you 
point to it as an instance of a success- 
fully advertised brand that from a 
humble beginning in 1847 has grown 
to the largest silver business in the 
world? 


@ Do you realize that 1847 ROGERS 
BROS.”’ enormous business has been 
built on a trade mark with quality 
back of it? 


@ To cite the advertising success of 
this famous brand is the strongest 
argument for “Sticking Everlastingly 
At It.” 











In 1847 
The Mexican 
War was in 
iis MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(international Silver Co., Successor) 








MERIDEN, CONN. 
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From acorn to oak. 


Here is the record of thirty-three years’ growth, 
which has brought the circulation of the FARM JOUR- 
NAL from an average of 12,075 in 1877, up to 671,981 
in 1909. 


; Average Average Average 
Year. per month. Year. per month. Year. per month. 
a, ee 12,075 See 186,875 Pee 392,489 
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The subscriptions received since January Ist, 1910, 
make the present edition 


over 700,000 a month. 


Along with this growth there has been an increase 
in advertising value which puts the FARM JOURNAL 
“in a c'ass by itself.” The great majority of its subscrib- 
ers have paid for the paper FIVE TO TEN YEARS IN 
ADVANCE, which shows the peculiar confidence of read- 
ers in the FARM JOURNAL better than anything else 
could do. No other journal published has such a list of 
subscribers. 

Experienced advertisers put it first on their lists. 


Forms for June issue close May 5th. $3.50 a line for over 700,000, 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 





























DEVELOPING A BATTERY 
OF ADVERTISING 
ARGUMENT. 





THE SIGNIFICANT SUCCESS OF IVORY 
SOAP IN USING VERY VARIED SUG- 
GESTIVE SERIES OF ADS—GETTING 
AT THE DIFFICULT PEOPLE FROM 





SEVERAL ANGLES—A WASHING 
POWDER WELL KNOWN BY NAME 
BUT NOT BY USE. 

Von Moltke, of the German 


army, once made a very interest- 
ing decision. At a meeting of 
his ordnance chiefs he found 
them all enamored over a cer- 
tain style of rifles and field 
guns. Their efficiency had been 
long tested, and the advisers were 
for using ‘these styles practically 
to the exclusion of all others. 

“No,” said Von Moltke, “I 
want to be able to shoot one 
hundred different ways, with one 
hundred different kinds of shot 
and have one hundred different 
methods of killing our man.” 

If Von Moltke had been an 
advertising man he would have 
found that the underlying prin- 
ciple of war and his underlying 
military method had _ strong 
points in common with advertis- 
ing—to secure a positive effect 
at long distance upon an_ indi- 


vidual, when you can’t know very 


much about that individual. 
great many advertisers are 
as short-sighted as the German 
ordnance chiefs — they have 
fondled their single gun so long 
and have persuaded themselves 
that it is so éffective (without 
any real test to show that they 
are right) that they see no need 
for a varied battery of attack 


which exhausts every possible 
angle of aim, ammunition and 
tactics. 


If all armies had but one tactic, 
used but one class of guns and 
had but one plan of battle, war 
would not be what Sherman 
called it, but a tea party instead. 
And much advertising of to-day 
has this tea party simplicity, be- 
cause of its one or at most two 
shop-worn _ blunt-edged —argu- 
ments. _ How often advertising 


men find, even, that there is not 
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even one argument in use! “Our 
goods are no different in one 
respect .from that of others,” say 
manufacturers, naively. That they 
are able to stay in business and 
build trade firmly and rapidly is 
itself proof that they are wrong. 
lf many manufacturers would 
only look at their product more 
intimately from the standpoint of 
the user, and discover how real 
and interesting are its various 
uses and applications, they would 
quit their meaningiess general 
claims and make their advertis- 
ing a continuous changing series 
of definite, varied suggestion. 
Many peop.e buy articles on 
the strength of its use for one 
purpose, and perhaps never dis- 
cover that it has many other 
uses. Others, not interested in 
the use for which an article is 
commonly known, never buy it 
at all; whereas, if they knew its 
other uses, they would buy. 
Each separate argument or sug- 
gested use appeals to a new 
coterie of possible buyers, or 
perhaps to an old coterie of -al- 
most-persuaded buyers sufficiently 
to bring them to the point of 
purchase. Many a possible- 
buyer is “led to water” by a 
limited series of advertising ar- 
guments; but he cannot be “made 
to drink” because the argument 
which would be most personal to 
him has not been advanced. Yet 
many manufacturers are quite 
convinced that their products are 
of such a nature that they do not 
admit of this varied appeal. 
There is scarcely an article in 
the whole gamut of the industrial 
world which will not offer abun- 
dant material for a _ series of 
varied argument copy, provided 
it is sufficiently subjected to the 
sweating process and the third 
degree. It isn’t the argument 
which is self-evident on the face 
of things which always proves 
the most effective, any more than 
it is the poem which was rattled 
off under the spell of an “inspira- 
tion” which is more truly ageless. 


IVORY SOAP’S VARIED APPEALS. 
When 
guiments, 
Company, 


it comes to varied ar- 
the Procter and Gamble 
Cincinnati, maker. of 
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Ivory Soap, is a shining example. 
Undoubtedly many an advertising 
man, upon taking up a new soap 
proposition, would feel “put to 
it” to find new and original talk- 
ing points. Yet such talking 
points seem to gush forth from 
the Procter-Gamble _ establish- 
ment, like water from a conscien- 
tious well-spring. Ivory Soap is 
no new proposition, yet for years 
it has been advertised week after 
week and month after month 
with copy which has been ever- 
new and which has been essen- 
tially without repetition. 

One of the most novel ex- 
amples of Ivory Soap copy is to 
be found in the current maga- 
zines. It is suggestive of a new 
and wide field of soap sapience. 
It shows a little girl soaking her 
feet in a basin of hot water. It’s 
argument is that headaches cause 
wakefulness in children; and 
that hot-water foot baths will 
probably help, especially if Ivory 
Soap is used, too. “It is the hot 
water that soothes the child’s 
nerves. Ivory Soap makes the 
bath more efficacious. But “Ivory 
Soap has no medical value. No 
soap has,” it reads. 

But this only gives a sugges- 
tion as to the proverbial agility 
of Ivory Soap copy. “Ivory 
Soap for Shampooing,” reads the 
heading of one ad. There is 
nothing very original in that, 
perhaps; but the ad does not 
stop there, for not only does it 
give directions for the actual 
washing, but for the rinsing, the 
toweling, the fanning, the sun- 
ning, etc., until the whole is really 
something more than a sugges- 
tion to the woman with beautiful 
tresses—it is a valuable recipe 
for successful hair-washing such 
as is apt to be clipped out and 
preserved. 

For what specific use has 
Ivory Soap not been suggested? 
And yet there are always more 
coming. Every one will remem- 
ber, for instance, the ad which 
explained how the caretakers at 
the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burg were caught unawares, 
cleaning their most valuable 
mural paintings with Ivory Soap 
and lukewarm water. “That ad 


was worse than useless; it repre- 
sented waste space,” many an 
advertising man would object. 
But this is what the Ivory Soap 
advertising manager, J. M. Camp- 
bell, has to say on this score: 
“To give a list of the various 
articles that can be cleaned with 
Ivory Soap would pretty nearly 
exhaust the dictionary. A great 
many of the articles are not in 
general use, and it would be a 
waste of money to recommend 
that Ivory Soap be used to clean 
them. One thing, however, that 
we do from time to time, is to 
recommend the use of Ivory Soap 
for cleaning such articles, for 
example, as oil and mural paint- 
ings, costly embroideries and 
diamond rings, the inference al- 
ways being, of course, that, if 
Ivory Soap is good for an ar- 
ticle of as great value as that, it 
can be used with every feeling 
of security for articles that are of 
less value.” 

In Ivory Soap advertising the 
attempt is continually made to 
impress the fact that this prod- 
uct is a “better-than-ordinary” 
soap. Thus an ad which is il- 
lustrated with a maid cleaning a 
handsome grand piano reads: 

How can you expect your piano to 
look well if you never wash it? Wash 
it? Yes, wash it. Dusting is not 
sufficient. The woodwork needs to 
be gone over thoroughly, at least once 
a month; and the keys should receive 
attention every week—oftener, if you 
live in a city. 

Then follow minute directions 
as to how to clean woodwork 
and keys with the aid of Ivory 
Soap. Upon reading it, the 
woman who is looking for some- 
thing to help her clean a dirty 
old door is persuaded that she 
has found the right soap. 

Ivory Soap has been suggested 
at various times for cleaning 
hardwood floors, refrigerators, 
rugs, cut glass, gloves, linens, 
wall paper, pots and pans, outer 
and inner clothing,—but why 
enumerate further? Its use for 
the toilet has brought forth 
scores of ads, as is most natural. 
And all this is without making 
any mention of general-publicity 
ads. Perhaps one of the most 
novel uses suggested for Ivory 
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THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY 


Has Almost Doubled Its Circulation 
in Four Months 


This remarkable gain in circulation surely shatters all previous rec- 
ords in the history of daily journalism. Here are the figures showing 
progress during the four months period: 


November 15,1909 - - 178,879 
January 15,1910 - - - 265,826 
March 15,1910 - - - 327,834 


Paid in advance yearly subscriptions 

















327.834 paid in advance yearly subscriptions surely prove that THE 
WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY occupies a field where it is necessary. 

Mr. E. G. Lewis had a definite object in view when he conceived 
the idea that from St. Louis—practically the geographical center of 
the United States—could be issued a national daily newspaper which 
would attain an immense circulation and would become a powerful 
factor in both the commercial .and educational development of the 
American people—particularly those in the smailer cities and towns. 

It was his object to build the paper on a firm foundation, so that 
it might become a powerful influence both editorially and as an adver- 
tising medium. 

To achieve this enviable position it was decided that this paper 
should not only secure subscriptions strictly on its merits—without the 
giving of premiums to subscribers—but it was also decided that after 
being secured as subscribers the people should be taught to repose 
an implicit confidence in everything that appeared in its columns. 

From the very beginning the news contents appearing in concrete 
form have been carefully edited—precision and cleanliness being the 
watchword—and the same policy was likewise adopted in the accept- 
ance of advertisements. 

For example, THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY—unlike any 
other daily newspaper—accepts no medical, speculative financial, or 
questionable advertising of any description. 

In the production and conduct of THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
DAILY thousands of dollars of immediate money were sacrificed for 
permanency—to gain the implicit confidence of the readers. 

It is this unusual confidence reposed in THE WOMAN’S NA- 
TIONAL DAILY by its subscribers that makes it such a valuable ad- 
vertising medium, and has enabled us to build up the largest paid-in- 
advance circulation of any daily newspaper in America. 

THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY now reaches one out of 
every 55 homes in the United States and practically all of our sub- 
scribers are yearly ones. You can start in to-day on a twelve months’ 
campaign, and will be reaching virtually the same ‘people one year hence. 

Write for advertising rates and further particulars. 


The Lewis Publishing Co. 


CAL. J. McCARTHY, Advertising Manager, 
UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHI€AGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
First, National Bank Building Flatiron Building 
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We will find the 
Fourth Dimen- 
sion of your 


School Problem 


The three you are 
already familiar 
with—the length, 
breadth and depth 
of the possibilities 
of building up a 
school patronage at 
once ethically desir- 
able and commer- 
cially sound. 


There is a Fourth Di- 
mension with which 
many business or faculty 
heads are not familiar— 
the immediate favorable 
effect upon parents and 
prospective pupils of the 
right kind of a publicity 
campaign with proper 
follow-up methods. 


Euclidian demonstrations 
are unnecessary. 


We have ocularly proved 
that we can secure results. 


We cannot give service to a large 
number of schools, but we could 
take on our list three or four more. 


Communications invited. 


Richard A. Foley 


The Foley Advertising Agency 
Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia 








Soap is in connection with flow- 
ers. “Ivory Soap will keep them 
clean,” it reads. “It will keep 
them healthy. It will rid them of 
all sorts of plant pests.” 

Every new argument appea!s to 
a certain group of soap-users in 
some new, suggestive way. There 
is never any question or doubt 
as to the particular uses to 
which Ivory Soap may be effec- 
tively put. 

Procter and Gamble, by the 
way, once put out an ad show- 
ing a  bewitchingly attractive 
bride, all bedecked for the event 
of her life, and beneath her the 
rather uncertain, even libelous 
heading in clear, bold type: 
“og 44/100 per cent Pure.” 

A certain washing powder has 
undoubtedly lost many sales be- 
cause its uses were so shrouded 
in darkness. A New York ad- 
vertising man tells a story of how 
one evening, when he and _ his 
wife had finished a little mid 
night repast and the time for 
washing the chafing-dish came, 
the maid being out, he asked his 
wife whether this washing pow- 
der would be suitable. Neither 
he nor she knew, although the 
powder’s advertising was facing 
them wherever they turned. 

a Ss 


A novel scheme is now being worked 
in New York in the hopes of calling 
added attention to the cards run in 
the street cars. A reward is offered to 
the person who will discover the great- 
est number of mispelled words in those 
same cards. In consequence, as one 
newspaper has put it, “as the university 
graduate and the correspondence school 
alumnus jog elbows on their way down 
in the morning or home in the evening, 
they will have a fine opportunity to put 
their memory to the test in the next 
thirty days.” The card which makes 
public the contest reads as follows: 

“In one-half of all the surface cars of 
New York city an advertiser has cards 
with a mis-spelled word. 

“The person reporting the most cars, 
giving car number (without duplication) 
and giving advertiser’s name and the 
mis-spelled words, prior to April 30, 
1910, will receive a prize of $25.” 





The Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser 
has instituted an innovation with its 
spring and summer style edition, which 
appeared under the date of March 16th, 
Breaking away from the usual custom 
of using syndicate illustrations and de- 
scriptions, all the models shown are of 
gowns actually planned and executed in 
ono ge 3 and posed on living Mont- 
gomery gir s at the studio of a Mont- 
gomery photographer. 
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THE “ADAPTER” OF OTHERS’ 
ADVERTISING AS BAD AS THE 
ONE WHO STEALS IT EN- 
TIRELY. 


WueEeELincG, W. Va., March. 28, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Much has been written in Printers’ 
Ink and other advertising journals on 
the evils of the direct steal. Volumes 
of sympathy have been printed for the 
poor advertiser whose expensive draw- 
ings are deliberately reprodirced and 
used by another advertiser. 

But what of the ctafty, but common, 
adaptation? What of the advertiser 
who takes the spirit, the basic thought, 
the style of another advertiser’s copy, 
and without directly reproducing it line 
for line, works it over for his own use, 
disguising the imitation through differ- 
ent treatment, different art work, or 
different phraseology, so that super- 
ficially his hands seem clean. 

It seems to me that this is a far more 
aggravating and underhanded violation 
of fair business ethics than the direct 
steal—and particularly if the adapting 
advertiser is a competitor of the origi- 
nal advertiser. 

Right here, an army of trailers will 
up with the threadbare plea that there 
is nothing new under the sun—that all 
of us are more or less prone to adapt- 
ing rather than originating; that there 
is nothing wrong in getting inspiration 
where we can. 

Perfectly true. And a very good 
theory for work-weary brains. There 
is nothing wrong in deriving thought 
or inspiration from any S oiiseate 
source. But isn’t there a difference be- 
tween taking a suggestion and working 
it out with new angles, and taking an 
entire advertising style direct, using it 
laid to advertise a competing 
ine. 

The magazines are full of illustra- 
tions of this kind of mimicry. There 
is the pioneer International Corre- 
spondence School copy; and the horde 
of followers who ape the I. C. S. pay 
envelope appeal; there is the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx style, and the Kup- 
penheimer echo, that has patterned H. 
S. & M. without adding a single new 
thought or advancing one original im- 
provement; there is Uneeda Biscuit 
and the endless list of word-play trade- 
marks. 

But this month’s magazines furnish a 
particularly flagrant example, and I 
cite it especially because it is fresh. 

All advertising students remember 
the jolt that. the courageous little Royal 
Tailors handed the clothes world when 
they had the daring to step into the hot 
bed of clothes publicity with a totally 
new style of clothes illustration. Their 
“real men” pictures of dramatic busi- 
ness scenes caught the country under 
the caption of “The Clothes That Real 
Men Wear.” Yet the Adler ad in cur- 
rent mediums is a plain echo and 
adaptation. 

believe there is material in this 

subject for a very live discussion in 

Printers’ Inx. Why not get the opin- 

ions of a number of prominent adver- 

tising men on this kind of adaptation? 
NALD MorRIson. 
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ISPLAY adver- 
tising always did 
sell goods. 


In latter days it has 
elected candidates to 
office, carried bond is- 
sues at the polls, raised 
money for charity, 
stopped strikes and put 
corporations right be- 
fore the public. 








H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 3023 Murray Hill 








An 
Advertising 
Blunder 


It is a blunder for any 








general advertiser to leave 
the German dailies off his 
list, but especially the live 


New Jersey 
Freie Zeitung 


52 years the Daily and Sun- 
day family newspaper of 
German-American Newark, 
the rising metropolis of 
New Jersey. 

Positively the only paper 
existing to reach this rich 
German field. 
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Vor. III. JUNE, 1910. No. 2 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


breaks his rule of silence and contributes to POPULAR 
ELECTRICITY for June an article on the most interesting 
subject on which the world would like to hear from him: 


“The To-morrows of Electricity 
and Invention.” 


A circulation in excess of 100,000 for this issue is 
guaranteed to advertisers and we are ready to print a 
second edition, the necessity for which is not at all im- 
probable. You can figure on this issue being read by 
from 400,000 to 500,000 cf the most intelligent class of 
readers. 


NO INCREASE IN RATES. $100.00 A PAGE. 
FORMS CLOSE MAY FIRST. 


Get your reservation of space in early. No other maga- 
zine will bring you such results at the price. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUB. CO. 
1331 MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












































MAKING ADVERTISING 
“FILL UP THE VALLEY” 
ON THE PLOTTED 
MAP. 





GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY USING 
TRADE PAPERS TO KEEP ITS ELEC- 
TRIC GENERATORS BUSY AT TIME 
WHEN THE “LOAD” IS LIGHTEST— 
RIG FUTURE FOR BUSINESS VE- 
HICLES. 





Ever hear of a “central station 
valley” or a “non-peak current”? 

Probably not. But ask the man- 
ager of any plant which produces 
electrical “juice” for general con- 
sumption what a “central station 
valley” is and he will begin to 
grow weak in the knees. The cen- 
tral station valley is his bugaboo. 

It is this condition of affairs 
which the General Vehicle Com- 
pany, Long Island, one of the larg- 
est, if not the largest, makers of 
electrical vehicles for commercial 
uses,’is now concentrating upon 
in its trade-paper advertising. 

If one is of a mathematical turn 
of mind, he might find it inter- 
esting to “plot out” the “curve” 
which represents the demand for 
electrical “juice” at a power plant, 
or central station, as it is called, 
during the twenty-four hours of a 
day and a night. Taking the max- 
imum capacity of such a plant as 
100, it would probably be found 
that at 12 o’clock midnight the 
power being supplied would be 
represented by approximately the 
figure 20. From then on until 6 
a. m. the power-figure would slow- 
ly decrease, as lights Were put out. 
But at 6 o’clock, or shortly there- 
after, when the factories began 
work, this power-figure wceuld 
rapidly rise. At 11 or 12 o’clock 
it might be up to 80 or even 90. 
During the noon hour, it would 
suddenly decline, but as suddenly 
rise again, when work was re- 
sumed in the factories after lunch. 
For a second time a very high fig- 
ure might be reached about the 
middle of the afternoon. From 
then on there would probably be a 
steady rise as the lights, which al- 
ways make great power deniands, 
were switched on, until an extreme 
maximum of 100 would be reached 
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at about 8 p. m. From 8 o'clock 
on there would be a steaiy de- 
cline until 12 midnight, when the 
same thing would begin all over 
again. 

It is the bottom sections of this 
“curve” which are called “val 
leys.” The effort is continually 
being made to fill in these “val- 
leys.” Really it is more important 
that this should be done than 





How the Electric Commercial Vehicle 
Acquits Itself Under Adverse Conditions 


four snap-shots were taken in New York on the same day—early in 

H anuary “thet teu top views plainly picture the traffic conditions which con- 
and the only possible solution—doubling-up 

tures show how G. V. Electrics met and overcame these ad- 

There was hard work to be done, and the electrics were ready 










> it. 

on the right is 6 years old, After doing two years’ heavy duty on an 
nate, it was sold to a Safe Company po os — remodelled. The 
m and chassis are the original 

ric truck on the left was ale 9 to "negotiate hub-deep drifts. 





General Vehicle Company 


CLES IN THE WORLD 





orks nd Genet ort, ta Inland City, N. 
sesTon orrice ce CHICAGO oPricE 
Peee be Sie fuer Poms Aveo 417 The Restery 


A FORCEFUL TECHNICAL APPEAL. 


that a demand for a higher maxi- 
mum product should be developed. 
The latter would necessitate more 
machinery, whereas power which 
is demanded during the usual 
hours of minimum production 
could easily be accommodated 
without further investment. On 
the same principle that it is not 
economical to keep a $5,000 man 
doing office boy’s work, it is also 
best’ to keep expensive power- 
plant machinery running at maxi- 
mum capacity. 

An electrical vehicle not only 
requires electrical power when be- 
ing charged but it requires that 
same power during a period of 
some six or eight hours. If it is 
a truck used for commercial pur- 
poses, those six or eight hours 
will come, in most cases, during 
that period of the twenty-four 
hours when a power plant usually 
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reaches its lowest “valley,” name- 
ly, from 9 or 10 o'clock in the 
evening on, after the truck has 
been washed up, upon its return 
from its day’s run. 

The General Vehicle Company, 
in its present trade-paper adver- 
tising in the Electrical World, the 
Electrical Review and the Central 
Station, is hammering away upon 
its electric trucks as being some- 
thing which central station man- 
agers generally can thus push with 
profit in their several localities. 
These managers, as it is, have been 
putting forth every effort to fill 
in their “valleys” by pushing the 
use of electrical flatirons and 
other domestic conveniences of a 
similar nature. The General Ve- 
hicle Company is showing in its 
advertising not only that the de- 
mand for power to charge its ve- 
hicles would be heavy and would 
come at the most advantageous 
time, but that every such electric 
vehicle would require anywhere 
from 30 to 140 times the amount 
of power which the average flat- 
iron consumes, so that the trucks 
represent a far better proposition 
from every point of view. 

Thomas A. Edison has _ been 
quoted as saying: “I believe that 
the electric vehicle will, in time, 
constitute the largest power-load 
of the New York Edison system.” 
The general opinion is that the 
electric truck stands to-day in 
somewhat the same relation to the 
public that the electric motor did 
some 20 years ago. The public 
needs to be educated up to a real- 
ization of its great worth and 
economy. Thus it will be seen 
that the General Vehicle Com- 
pany’s advertising to-day in the 
trade papers is of educational na- 
ture. This company is doing mis- 
sionary work along these lines 
which, if other conditions are 
equal, should be quite as helpful to 
its competitors as to itself. 

No attempt is made to push the 
electric truck in fields which are 
legitimately those of the gasoline 
truck, although the opinion obtains 
that, in the past, the gasoline peo- 
ple have encroached upon the elec- 
tric vehicle’s legitimate field. The 
electric vehicle is advertised as be- 
ing a machine better fitted for 
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use in cities which are ‘not hilly 
or where a maximum run of not 
more than 40 or 50 miles a day is 
enough. Where there are hills, 
or where more than this number 
of miles is called for, the General 
Vehicle Company makes no at- 
tempt to push its product. 

The results of this type of trade- 
paper advertising have been all 
that could be asked for. It is only 
natural, once they realize what it 
would mean to them, that central 
station managers should be willing 
to co-operate and push this elec- 
tric vehicle. In most instances 
these managers are ordering such 
vehicles for their own truckage 
uses. Some managers have estab- 
lished local agencies for the han- 
dling of this and other makes of 
electric trucks. In some instances, 
solicitors have been set at work 
whose sole duties are to push 
the sale of this vehicle. Again, by 
the establishing of local electrical 
garages, in convenient places, and 
by the maintenance of corps of 
inspectors, who are continually on 
the alert that users may get the 
best of service out of their trucks, 
many managers are doing mission- 
ary work of the very best sort. 


———_+o--——_—_—_——— 


THE PROFITABLENESS OF 
REPUTATION. 





“Queer thing this reputation. It 
takes toiling, and moiling to get 
it—takes singleness of purpose and 
capacity to resist temptation to cheapen 
but once you’ve got it its value is 
transcendent and can’t be computed in 
dollars and cents. How infinitely bet- 
ter it is to build on a foundation of 
quality and worth than to chase the 
will-o’-the-wisp of cheapness which leads 
you into bogs and swamps. 

**But my trade won’t pay the price,’ 
wails some timorous soul. Your trade, 
dear man, is what you make of it. 
If you insistently talk quarter tea, and 
ten-cent brooms and five-cent brushes 
and ninety-cent apples and fifteen-cent 
oranges, how in the name of sense 
do you expect the trade to ask for 
anything else? Try the other. Talk 
quality, emphasize worth, lay stress on 
inherent goodness, and watch the re- 
sult. Cut loose from cheapness, for 
you ure leaning on a broken reed that 
will give you a bad fall one of these 
days. Profit and prestige lie in sellin 
good goods. Is any feeling so all- 
satisfying as the consciousness that your 
name stands for the best?—for quali- 
ty?”—Simmons Hardware Co. 
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A SPECIAL 


Hotel and 
Travel Number 


of 


The 

Christian 
Science 
Monitor 


will be issued 


April 30th 


Home Office 
BOSTON 


New York Office 
1 Madison Avenue 


Chicago Office 
510 Orchestra Bldg. 


An unusual opportunity is 
afforded Hotels, Resorts, 
Boarding Houses, Transpor- 
tation Lines, Travellers’ 
Supplies, etc., by this special 
issue. 


As is well known, the 
readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
SciENCE Monitor are among 
the most prosperous people 
in the country, and it is esti- 
mated that about 90% of 
them will be arranging for 
their summer outings at the 
time thee HOTEL AND 
TRAVEL NUMBER 
appears. 


Tue Moniror circulation is 
world-wide, and the 
HOTEL AND TRAVEL 
NUMBER will have a large 
increased circulation. 


Advertisers and advertising 
agents desiring to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity 
which the HOTEL AND 
TRAVEL NUMBER 
offers should send in their 
copy at the earliest possible 
moment to insure publica- 
tion and proper attention. 
Only high-grade and abso- 
lutely reliable advertise- 
ments will be accepted. 


Write for particulars. 
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The Kind of Adver- 


tising That Money 
Cannot Buy 


A certain machinery manufacturer has built up a 
lucrative business. His chief traceable selling in- 
fluence has been recommendation of his product by 
users. 


He has been running good advertising copy in 
technical journals. This advertising has produced 
some inquiries which led to sales. But the profits 
have not repaid the expenditure. 


Yet the advertising has been profitable. The man- 
ufacturer admits it. 


Here is the explanation. 


Each installation sold through advertising started 
another user talking about his product. 


It’s this man-to-man, mouth-to-mouth advertising 
that money cannot buy. 


Readers of technical journals, the men who direct 
the world’s industrial progress, lean upon each other. 
Mouth-to-mouth information about machinery, ap- 
paratus and supplies is more common among these 
men than among those of any other class. 


An electrical engineer refers to an advertisement 
in the Electrical World to explain a point to another 
engineer. 


Two Street Railway Managers, discussing motor 
brushes, turn to an advertisement in the Electric 
Railway Journal for confirmation. 


A German Engineer, visiting America, hears an 
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American Engineer’s experience with a certain roof- 
ing. An advertisement in the Engineering Record is 
consulted for details. Two weeks later the roofing 
manufacturer gets a big order from Germany. 


Now think, 


Suppose our machinery manufacturer could trace 
the sale of only ten machines directly to all his years 
of advertising. 


Multiply this ten by the expanding power of per- 
sonal discussion. What is the result? 


Does it not show that advertising is the very 
foundation of the business? That advertising con- 
tinuously provides starting points of sale? 


You say personal salesmanship and direct solicita- 
tion also can provide starting points. 
Of course. 


But advertising in Technical Journals is not a sub- 
stitute. It is an additional factor. 


Ask us to show you how valuable a factor it may 
be for your business if you have anything to sell to 
technical men or through their influence in the great 
buying fields covered by 


Engineering Record 
Electrical World 
Electric Railway Journal 





Published by 


McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland and London, Eng. 
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“New England’s Textile 
Industries Lead the World!” 


Said President Tuttle, of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, in an address before the Merchants’ Club 
of Boston on Tuesday, March 15th: 

“While New England’s textile industries lead the 
world, other and diversified industries are increasing 
as rapidly as anywhere else in the United States.” 

‘New England is making notable progress. New 
England was never so prosperous as to-day. ALL its 
industries are in a flourishing condition.” 


SUMMER BUSINESS 


Statistics gathered by his railroad company 
showed at leat TWELVE MILLIONS ($12,000,- 
000) annually expended in the State of Maine alone 
by the Summer Visitors, and that SIXTY MIL- 
LIONS ($60,000,000) was probably the total for all 
six New England States, 

Where money circulates all the year ‘round, 
is certainly a good territory in which to start 
your advertising campaign. 


W orcester Gazette. New Haven Register. 
Lynn Item. Waterbury Republican. 
Springfield Union. New London Day. 
Haverhill Gazette. Pawtucket Times. 


New Bedford Stitt iy Portland Express. 























HENRY WALLACE, VETERAN 
FARM EDITOR, GIVEN BIRTH- 
DAY BANQUET. 


Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer, member of Roosevelt’s country 
life commission ana one of the most 
widely known journalists of the coun- 
try, was honored on the occasion of his 
74th birthday by 150 of the most prom- 
inent men of Des Moines at a ban- 
quet on March 19th, given by his sons, 
H. C, and J. P. Wallace. 

Many of the guests came from differ- 
ent parts of the state and several from 
points outside of Iowa to compliment the 
veteran editor. Mr. allace received 
hundreds of letters from friends in all 
parts of the United States, including 
eminent statesmen and editors. He was 
felicitated by Secretary of Agriculture 
med Wilson, Walter S. Page, a mem- 
ner of the country life commission; 
Senator Albert B. Cummins, former 
Governer William Larrabee, F. D. Co- 
burn, secretary of the Kansas Agricul- 
ture Department; Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, and many others. The letters from 
these distinguished men all spoke in the 
highest terms of Mr. Wallace’s work, 

ointing out the remarkable service he 
is rendering to the farming interests of 
the Middle West. 

Governor Carroll, of Iowa, who was 
present, said that the greatest testi- 
monial that Mr, Wallace could receive 
was the presence of so many of his 
admirers and friends. He stated that 
Mr. Wallace has done a great deal and 
is now doing much for the advancement 
of agriculture in Iowa, and that he has 
plowed more corn with his pen and ink 
than any ten farmers in the state have 
with their plows. 

H. C. Wallace talked briefly of his 
business interests and those of his broth- 
ers with their father, and added that it 
is an advantage for sons to work with 
their father. 

Mr. Wallace himself, who was the 
last of the many speakers, expressed his 
great gratification at the manifestation 
of friendship and good will. He gave 
glimpses of his own life, his thought 
and work and purpose, of his connec- 
tion with the ministry, of the inci- 
dents that sent him in broken health to 
the farm, of his writings for the press, 
of the old barbwire controversy into 
which he was drawn and its leading him 
into agricultural journalism. 


——+o->—____ 


C. F. Kelly, special representative, 
will open a Chicago office on May Ist. 





The Springfield, Mass., Board of 
Trade has issued the first number of 
its new publication, The Live Wire, de- 
voted to the interests of Springfield and 
Western Massachusetts. 





The efforts of George A. Simms 
to organize an advertising club at New 
Orleans, have proved successful. Ar- 
ticles of incorporation have been filed, 
ve Mr. Simms has been elected presi- 

ent. 
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A New England 

Industrial City 

of Highest Type! 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Wide range of diversified indus- 
tries. Here are manufactories of 
corsets, textiles, machinery, and 
steel wire—ranking among the 
largest of their kind in the 
world. 

Worcester’s industries are so 
diversified that “hard times” 
never completely dam the gold- 
en stream of Worcester’s well- 
paid wage-earners, and_ the 
Greatest Sales-Creating Force 
in Worcester is through the ad- 
vertising columns of the 


Worcester 
Gazette 


Largest Evening Circulation! 
Worcester’s “Home” Paper 


Julius Mathews, Representative 





An Important 

New England 
Manufacturing City 

In NEW HAVEN, Connecticut’s 


largest city, are located some 
world-iamous industrial plants. 

Their products are shipped to 
all quarters of the globe. 

Their employees are largely 
high-grade skilled labor, earning 
and spending much more than 
the average industrial employee. 

The paper New Haven people 
read, the recognized leading 
newspaper, with largest and best 
circulation, is the 


New Haven 
Register 


Julius Mathews, Representative. 
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IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS 
AND ADVERT:SING. 





THE ADVERTISING REVENUES OF 
NEWSPAPERS NOW AND 30 YEARS 
AGO—KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN 
NATURE VITAL—THE CREATIVE 
PROFESSION — SOME DON’TS — AD- 
DRESS’ AT PILGRIM PUBLICITY 
CLUB, BOSTON. 





By Lorin F. Deland. 


Thirty years ago a newspaper 
was supported by its subscribers; 
advertising yielded about 35 per 
cent of the total receipts; to-day, 
in the cases of a few of the larger 
papers, it yields as high as 90 per 
cent and the revenue from sub- 
scriptions has grown so propor- 
tionately small that it is almost a 
negligible factor. 

“The advertising man is a cre- 
ator. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
says that men who have creative 
power are hand-forged by the Al- 
mighty God, while the rest of the 
world is merely stamped out by 
machinery. 

“T ask you first to realize how 
much has come out of a knowl- 
edge of human nature. Take 
away from Abraham Lincoln his 
marvelous insight into humap na- 
ture and you would alter the 
whole course of history. It 
wasn’t his menagerie which made 
Barnum the foremost showman of 
his time; it was his knowledge 
of human nature; and if I were 
asked to name the qualities that 
enter into good advertising I 
would say knowledge of human 
nature, supreme salesmanship, and 
a littlke more knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 

“But some one will say that ad- 
vertising in its psychological 
effect does not create a demand 
which does not already exist. 
Hence why is conviction so im- 
portant if the problem is merely 
to tell the public where a demand 
can be supplied? For this ,rea- 
son: because the impulse to ac- 
tion must come under our control, 
must move at your summons, 
must be exercised in the hour you 
select. 

“Advertising does not create a 
new, previously non-existent de- 
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mand, but it can and does con- 
Stantly remind the public of a de- 
mand that they had forgotten, or 
suggest a demand that was not 
fully realized before.” 

Here are five rules which | 
think are valuable guides for ad- 
vertisers : 

“First: Don’t imagine that all 
notoriety is good. Mere atten- 
tion is not enough, if to procure 
it you have done anything which 
repels, annoys, disgusts or disap- 
points, which is coarse, or vulgar, 


or silly, or sacrilegious. Never 
sacrifice propriety or a decent 
self-respect. Be wise without 


being hard; be gay without being 
frivolous. 

“Second: Never advertise an 
article which is necessarily found 
incorporated in a larger article, 
unless you first study the situation 
with great care. If you are ad- 
vertising such a product as the 
springs of a carriage, or the eye- 
lets of a shoe, make up your 
mind whether you want to reach 
the manufacturers through the 
people, or the people through the 
manufacturers. There are advan- 
tages each way, but the methods 
in one case are totally different 
from what are needed in the 
other. In one case you must ad- 
vertise the article itself; in the 
other case the incorporated prod- 
uct. 

“Third: Never attempt any 
campaign which runs counter to 
fashion. This is setting yourse!f 
against human nature, and I be- 
lieve you will fail. 

“Fourth: Never project a plan 
which contributes in any wav, 
even unconsciously, to rob a man 
of his satisfaction with himself, 
with his family, or with his sta- 
tion in life. This advice is not 
on sentimental or moral grounds, 
but because you will be bucking 
against a stone wall without see- 
ing the wall. That wall is self- 
respect. You can never reap any 
advantage if your process re- 
quires a man to view himself 
cheaply, or suggests that he is 
way below others in rank or 
station. 

“Fifth and last: Don’t be afraid 
of publicity, so long as dignity is 
never sacrificed.” 














T. P. A. DEBATES POSTAL RATE 


The Technical Publicity Association’s 
March meeting was rather lively. The 
subject of postal rates on second class 
matter was up for ee discussion, 
Mr. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, having 
volunteered to take the administration 
side of the discussion. Charles T. 
Root argued the publishers’ side, show- 
ing how the postal increase would have 
to result in increased subscription or 
advertising cost. 

Mr. Shoemaker made ingenious an- 
swer to this argument by showing that 
if, as promised, the Government would 
put in effect a 1-cent rate for letters 
when second class rates were raised, he 
would save a lot of money, and how in 
the absence of l-cent rates he was 
losing money. 

Converse. D. Marsh made an argu- 
ment for pro rata division of in- 
quiry cost on the basis of exact space 
used to invite inquiries, arguing it un- 
fair to judge from inquiry cost. 

O. C. Harn, of the. National Lead 
Co., considered this unimportant. 

“IT use what we usually term cost 
per inquiry merely as a basis by which 
to compare periodicals in the same 
class,” said Mr. Harn. “I do not 
compare the cost per inquiry of peri- 
odicals in one class with those in an- 
other class, except as I make due 
allowance for different conditions,” 

“But do you think it is fair,” in- 
quired Mr. Marsh, “to charge against a 
periodical the whole cost of getting an 
inquiry when perhaps only a tenth of 
the whole space paid for is taken up 
with the invitation to write for the 
booklet.” 

“TI don’t ‘charge’ the advertisement 
with anything in the sense that you 
mean,” said Mr. Harn. ‘What we 
talk of as the cost of the inquiry is 
not really a measure of what it is 
worth. In other words, it is not an 
absolute measure at all. One inquiry 
which we say costs us a certain amount 
may be worth $2,000 to us; while an- 
other inquiry from the same periodical 
and which we say cost us the same 
amount might not be worth two cents. 
I do not consider the amount which 

we call the cost of the inquiry as 
meaning necessarily dollars and cents. 
I would just as lief call it a unit and 
a decimal. In other words, as I said 
before, I use these figures only for 
the purposes of comparison, because 
I do not consider that they have any 
absolute value. This being the case, 

consider it absurd to divide both 
quantities by a certain factor before 
I compare them. It is a waste of time 
to try to establish an artificial] normal. 
I get at my normal in a different way. 
For instance, if in a group of five 
magazines which are absolutely of the 
same character and in the same class, 
four of them bring me inquiries at a 
rate approximately $2.00 and the fifth 
brings me inquiries at the rate of 
$8.00, I at once conclude that there is 
something wrong with No. 5. But 
I do not find fault with the magazines 
in this class which bring me inquiries 
at $2.00, because some other periodi- 
cals of an entirely different nature 
bring me inquiries at 50c. a piece.’ 
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“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country is to 
Advertise by Districts’ 








VII 


Reach the most 
homes of the best buy- 
ing classes for the least 
morey. In 


The Advertising District 
of Cincinnati 


there are 200,000 homes. 
The vast industrial and 
commercial interests of the 
district assure the steady 
prosperity of these homes, 
making them highly im- 
portant to the firm with 
goods to sell. Their buy- 
ing capacity is enormous, 
and the market which they 
provide, no manufacturer 
can afford to neglect. 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


is the home newspaper of 
the entire district, cover- 
ing the city of Cincinnati 
and the surrounding terri- 
tory. Through its columns 
you can reach the cream of 
the 200,000 homes at a most 
economical cost. A cam- 
paign conducted in this dis- 
trict with the Enquirer as 
the medium will bring you 
surprising returns for the 
money invested. 








‘Foreign Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower Boyce Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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FOREIGN COUNTRY ADVER- 
TISING ACTIVITY HERE. 





BRUSSELS EXPOSITION USING LIB- 
ERAL SPACE HERE—GROWING IM- 
PORTANCE OF AMERICAN PATRON- 
AGE TO EUROPE—SWISS FEDERAL’S 
SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN, 


Few people realize what Amer- 
ica has come to mean, in a busi- 
ness way, to foreign countries. 
Switzerland almost supports it- 
self from tourist traffic, a large 
part of which is American—is 
there any wonder that the gov- 
ernment itself appropriates money 
liberally to advertise in America? 

Foreign hotels and 
foreign enterprises are 
more and more coming 
to use advertising in 
America to secure busi- 
ness — knowing that 
trade in America is 
won best by advertising. 

Take up any week’s 
New York dailies. Here, 
as likely as not, is a 
striking page or half- 
page of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Railroad, present- 
ing the magic word, 
“Switzerland” in such 
a manner that it makes 
the reader itch to pack 
his trunk on the instant 
and be off. Here is a 
full-page of the Savoy 
Hotel, London, or of 
one or another of a 
half-score of others in 
England or on the Con- 
tinent. 


‘ 





BELGIAN GOVERNMENT 
AD IN AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS, 


Such advertising would seem 
to be a case of very long-range 
firing. It undoubtedly is. But 
it is said to be eminently suc- 
cessful. Steamship accommoda- 
tions are already booked to the 
limit, and travel to Europe is 
said to be heavier this year than 
ever before. 

Probably, as time goes on, 
there will be more of this type of 
advertising. -Conversely, as Am- 
ericans begin to realize the match- 
less beauties which we have to 
offer European pleasure-seekers 
at Niagara, in the Yellowstone, 
in Maine, Florida, California and 
many other places, there may in 
time be American ad- 
vertising in foreign 
publications. 

One of the most re- 
markable examples of 
late of this European 
advertising in Ameri- 
can mediums has been 
the campaign of the 
1910 Brussels Exhibi- 
tion. The copy for this 
campaign has been 
strikingly European in 
its atmosphere, being a 
judicious use of much 
solid black, used for 
contrast effects. This 
is in spite of the fact 
that the account is han- 
dled by an American 
agency. The copy runs 
100, 200, 600, and 1,200 
lines. One of the most 
clever of the series, 
perhaps, is reproduced 
herewith, being “The 











Then,— 


clusively that, 


129 Nassav Stxraze 


Phone 





“ICAN WRITEAS GOOD A 
CIRCULAR LETTER AS YOU CAN” 


ANY say it—more think it—before they give their letter 
Mina ours a comparative test, 


Results demonstrate that they were wrong—shows them con- 
“The Specialist Always Wins.” 


The Business Development Company of America 
“Writers of Letters that Pull” 


5374 Cortland 


Naw Voxrx Ct Oe 










































Challenge.” It was run in the New 
York Post, March 16th which is 
giving considerable atténtion to 
such foreign advertising. The at- 
titude of the whole design, it will 
be noted, is a challenge which in- 
vites the tourist as well as the 
exhibitor, and also gives general 
forceful publicity to Belgium’s 
capitol and its coming exhibition, 
thus combining what might 
otherwise have required the space 
of three ads. 

In this and every other in- 
stance of Brussels’ Exhibition 
copy, the attempt has been made 
to make the illustrations attrac- 
tive and simple and the reading 
matter decidedly condensed, pithy 
and to the point. As was also 


true in the case of the Swiss 
Federal Railroad, the Brussels 











Exhibition officials have seen the 
wisdom of opening an office in 
New York, on Fifth avenue, to 
work in conjunction with the ad- 
vertising, supplying literature to 
inquirers on short notice and 
keeping generally in touch with 
the situation. 

To-day, instead of one or two 
American newspapers receiving 
this sort of European resort ad- 
vertising, as was the case not 
long ago, a representative list of 
newspapers in the fifteen most 
important American cities re- 
ceives this copy regu'‘arly, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


_———__+o->—____——_ 


Madame Schumann-Heink has asked 
the Northern Pacific for a barrel of 
their famous big potatoes served on 
diners for seed on her New Jersey 
farm. The potatoes come from Wash- 
ington, and the Northern Pacific adver- 
tising department is sending this fact 
with a — of two mammoth’ pota- 
toes to dailies over the country. 
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Some Industries 
with distributing headquarters and fac- 
tories located in 


Portland 
Maine’s Largest City! 


Paper Mills. 

Silk Mills. 

Lumber Mills. 
Canning Factories. 
Breadstuffs, 
Confectionery. 
Matches. 

Drain Pipes. 

Iron Works. 
Furniture. 

Leather Goods. 
Paints and Oils. 
Stoves and Furnaces. 
Agricultural Implements. 
Clothing. 

Shoes, 

Carriages. 

And many others. 


Evening Express 


Maine’s Largest Daily 
Circulation ! 


Julius Mathews, Representative. 


23,500 
out of 
25,000 


In the three adjoining cities 
of Omaha, South Omaha and 
Council Bluffs the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has 25,000 phones. 

In the same territory the 
World-Herald has 23,500 sub- 
scribers. It’s the great home 
paper. 

The World-Herald’s total cir- 
culation is 52,000. 

Last December the Omaha 
merchants offered to investigate 
local newspaper circulations. 
The World-Herald accepted. 
The Bee refused . 

It’s the World-Herald in 
Omaha! 








VERREE & CONKLIN (Inc.) 
Representatives 
New York and Chicago 
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GENERAL ADVERTISING 
AND THE. NEWS- 
PAPERS. 





THE AGENTS’ NATURAL PREFERENCE 
TO BUY SPACE AT WHOLESALE— 
WHY NEWSPAPERS ARE NOT GET- 
TING MORE FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
—“QUESTIONABLE” ADVERTISING— 
MANUFACTURER'S ELECTROS AND 
THE RETAILER—ADDRESS BEFORE 
KANSAS EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 





By Marco Morrow. 
Director of Advertising, Capper Pub- 
lications; formerly with ng- 
Critchfield Agency, Chicago. 

The modern advertising agency 
is unquestionably the greatest 
and most important factor in 
general advertising. The agency 
as an institution has many in- 
herent defects—relics of the early 
stages of its existence, but in its 
revolution it is rapidly losing its 
most grievous faults. You will 
remember that the agent original- 
ly—back in the sixties—was noth- 
ing more than a broker in advertis- 
ing space. He bought cheap and 
he sold dear, and he tried to 
make money from both the ad- 
vertiser and the publisher. Grad- 
ually as rates became more fixed 
and circulation more stable, the 
agent became—to all intents and 
purposes—the representative of 
the publisher. The publisher paid 
the agent his commission. In 
the past ten years the agent has 
become entirely the representative 
of the advertiser; instead of being 
a buyer and seller of space he 
has become a producer of and a 
seller of service, and while the 
publisher ostensibly still pays a 
commission—in the form of a 
discount—to the agent, it is in 
reality paid by the advertiser— 
the agent almost invariably bill- 
ing the advertiser the met rates 
of the publishers, plus an agreed 
percentage as compensation for 
service rendered. 

I go into this that we may un- 
derstand at the start the attitude 
the agent naturally takes toward 
an individual publisher. He has 
sold his supposedly expert serv- 
ice to the advertiser and _ that 
service includes above all else, 
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first and foremost, the buying vf 
. Space at the lowest possible price. 

In a few advertising agencies 
the star man—the individual who 
is featured and touted—is a crack 
copy man; but that is the excep- 
tion. Usually the bully boy who 
pulls down the fat envelope on 
pay day—the fellow half a dozen 
visitors are waiting for in the re- 
ception room—the lad who gets 
a “Mister” before his name even 
from the office boy—the buck 
who slaps the president of the 
company on the back—is the so- 
licitor who goes out and gets 
the advertiser’s name on the dot- 
ted line at the bottom of a con- 
tract. But the man who really 
makes or breaks an agency is 
the sphinx-faced, cold-blooded, 
heartless, soulless, clammy lump 
of wet mud—the space _ buyer. 
His one aim in life is to get spe- 
cial concessions from you—and if 
publishers are giving out special 
concessions to anyone, he is a 
self-confessed failure if he does 
not get them for his clients. 
That’s what he’s there for. 

But the question of rates is 
not the first nor the most seri- 
ous difficulty. The advertising 
agent does not want to use a 
newspaper at all, if there is any 
possible way of avoiding its use. 
Not that he has a grudge against 
it, but that he likes to buy cir- 
culation by the wholesale when- 
ever possible. It’s easier for him 
and as a rule cheaper for the 
advertiser. So the big national 
campaigns are almost invariably 
started in the magazines and the 
big weeklies of national circula- 
tion. 

One of the leading agency men 
recently said to me that he had 
demonstrated that he could create 
a national demand for a new ar- 
ticle by using half a dozen mag- 
azines and three or four national 
weeklies in half the time and 
for a third Jess money than he 
could by the use of daily news- 
papers. I think he mistakes the 
possibilities of .the dailies—but 
his contention shows the trend of 
general advertising. Therefore, 
remember that the foreign adver- 
tiser uses the newspaper from 
necessity—never from choice. He 





























buys newspaper space simply be- 
cause he thinks he cannot thoro- 
ughly cover the territory in any 
other way. Publishers get the 
foreign business which they carry 
not because they are good fel- 
lows, not because they get out 
good papers, but because the ad- 
vertiser thinks he has to use their 
papers—and it’s up to publishers 
to bring that thought and con- 
viction to him. That’s the only 
way in which publishers can in- 
crease your volume of foreign 
ads. 

The foreign business publishers 
are now carrying may be roughly 
grouped into two classes: First, 
the larger class—advertising which 
the national mediums class as “ob- 
jectionable”—medical and the like; 
second, advertising placed solely 
for its influence upon the local 
dealer. 

I do not know the percentage of 
medical business carried by the 
newspapers of Kansas as a whole; 
but in the two dailies of Topeka 
the medical advertising amounts to 
about 60 per cent of all the foreign 
business and about 12 per cent of 
the total business, including local, 
foreign and classified. It is an 
important factor in the newspa- 
per’s revenue—and not a line of 
it could appear in the standard 
magazines. 

I do not maintain that our 
friends the magazine publishers 
deserve any great credit for de- 
clining this business; with them it 
is a question of business policy— 
just as it is with newspaper pub- 
lishers—but they make a virtue of 
necessity and parade the virtue. 
Their torch-light procession has 
some effect. I believe it has had 
a good effect upon advertising as 
a whole, and I’m sure that the day 
in not far distant when newspaper 
publishers will discover the ad- 
vantage of a little more careful 
scrutiny of business admitted to 
their columns. There is no rea- 
son why the columns of a newspa- 
per should not be as clean as the 
advertising pages of a magazine. 

But so long as we admit medi- 
cal advertising—we want all of it 
that we can get—if it is fit to print. 
And the getting of it—as I said 
a while ago,:depends upon ability 
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One hundred and forty 


thousand homes where 


thrift, comfort and_ in- 
telligence is the rule, 
looks like a good. addi- 
tion to the market of the 
manufacturer of goods 
for family use and con- 
sumption. 





published for more than twenty-eight 
years from Utica, N. Y., reaches nearly 
one hundred and forty thousand fam- 
ilies each week, largely in the cities, 
towns and villages of the district com- 
prising interior New York, New Eng- 
land and adjoining states. 

There is no waste circulation. THE 
SATURDAY GLOBE is delivered each 
week by its own boy agents and car- 
riers, who collect five cents a copy for 
it as they go. If the paper isn’t wanted, 
it can be instantly stopped. Dead cir- 
culation is thus completely eliminated. 

The beautiful color and _half-tone 
illustrations of THE SATURDAY 
GLOBE, combined with its compre- 
hensive news and special feature con- 
tents, makes it a welcome visitor wher- 
ever it goes. 

Good territory—Splendid advertising 
medium. Please give us an opportu- 
nity to prove it with facts and figures. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third National 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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to convince the advertiser and the 
agent that he really needs the pae 
per. The medical advertiser ‘is 
easier than the soapman, or a 
manufacturer of a food product, or 
a textile manufacturer. All these 
are using the magazines and a 
bunch of the shrewdest, keénest, 
most capable business producers 
in the world are busy with them 
every day in the year, proving to 
them that they do not need news- 
papers—especially country newspa- 
pers. The business from adver- 
tisers of this class comes to news- 
papers from demands made by the 
retail trade; maybe not the mer- 
chants in your own town, but by 
the trade in general. The retailer 
appreciates a double-page spread 
in the Saturday Evening Post, for 
example; it shows enterprise and 
all that, but he knows that an ad 
in a local newspaper is going to 
do him more immediate good— 
and he’s for the local ad—if he is 
a live one. 

Therefore, let me suggest the es- 
tablishment between newspaper 
advertising departments and local 
merchants of the closest possible 
spirit of co-operation. Home mer- 
chants are the best solicitors of 
foreign advertising. They can do 
more good than a crack solicitor 
in the advertising centers. If the 
town is large enough newspapers 
should organize advertising clubs 
and educate merchants to the idea 
of handling advertised goods—es- 
pecially goods that are advertised 
locally. 

The great stunt now with the 
advertising agencies is to conduct 
a national campaign in publications 
of general circulation, on the 
strength of which they sell the 
dealer and then attempt to cajole 
him into doing the necessary local 
advertising to move his stock. The 
plan is a good one and I am not 
averse to helping persuade the lo- 
cal dealer to use some of the elec- 
trotypes sent him by the manufac- 
turer. But I notice that it seldom 
results in the use of increased 
space by the merchant; in fact, 
that is one of the arguments used 
by the manufacturer in his appeal 
to the retailer: “You have con- 
tracted for so much space in your 
local newspaper, anyway; just use 
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these electrotypes on dull days.” 
So it is better for publishers and 
better for the merchant if the man- 
ufacturer can be induced to buy 
the space and run a regular sched- 
ule. Educate your merchants to 
demand this, and keep close 
enough to them to have-them “tip 
you off” on every new proposition 
that comes along, and then “get 
busy.” 

The chief excuse in advertis- 
ing agencies for their habitual ne- 
glect of the country newspaper is 
the habitual carelessness and un- 
systematic, unbusiness-like meth- 
ods of the country publisher. And 
there are grounds for the criticism. 
Many publishers do not even have 
a printed rate card—or for that 
matter an established rate. 

+20 


PRINTING WITHOUT INK. 





Printing without ink is an invention 
just patented in England which, it is 
said, threatens to revolutionize the en- 
tire industry. The new method dis- 
penses with ink entirely, and the in- 
tricate distributing mechanism is also 
eliminated. he process is described 
as being entirely electrical. One elec- 
trical pole is connected with the form 
of type, and the other pole with the 
platen which carries the paper and 
presses it against the type or block to 
be printed. The result of the impres- 
sion is that a clear imprint of the char- 
acters is obtained. The process is, it 
is said, extremely simple, and dispenses, 
furthermore, with a _ considerable 
amount of the essential preliminaries 
in printing operations described as 
“making ready.” 

Normally the imprint thus obtained 
is a sharply defined dense black, as is 
usually. required; but, if desired, any 
requisite tint can be obtained. This 
latter development is probably the 
greatest feature of the process, for it 
renders color printing extremely simple. 
Instead of there being a certain delay 


between the red, blue and yellow print- . 


ing, as is now essential to permit the 
successive coats of applied pigment to 
dry, the three impressions can be made 
instantly one after another.—Pittsburg 
Leader. Z 
— +0 +—__—_ 
TO ADVERTISE ITS ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT. 





A_ new line of action has been en- 
tered upon by Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. Its advertising department 
will be advertised along somewhat un- 
usual lines. The work will be in the 
hancs of Howard E, Sands, who has 
been advertising manager for the M. 
Hartley Company, of New York, own- 
ers of U. M. C. Ammunition and Rem- 
ington Arms. 
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FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 





Munsey’s Magazine 175 FIFTH AVENUE 
The Argosy 

The All-Story Magazine 

The Scrap Book 

The Railroad Man's Magazine 
The Cavalier 


NEW YORK 


Mr. American Manufacturer: 

IT have an important story to tell you in this insert. 

I wish you would read it carefully. A publishing house with six 
magazines, having a circulation of more than 1,708,000 copies a month, 
together with four daily newspapers in as many metrcpolitan centers, 
must be a strong factor in the advertising world - a factor worth your 
serious consideration. 

Because of the manner in which their circulation is ob- 
tained, I believe that, reader for reader, home for home, The Munsey 
Magazines are of greater value to an advertiser than an equal distri- 
bution obtained through any other means, entirely aside from the con- 
sideration of cost. 

We have our PRODUCTION DEPARTNENT = which is concerned 
solely with the task of turning out six good magazines every month. 
Six independent editorial forces are catering continually to six separ- 
ate and distinct audiences. 

We have our SELLING ORGANIZATION - The Red Star News 
Company - which handles our periodicals exclusively, end markets these 
six magazines through a system entirely independent of any other dis- 


tributing agency. 


The advertising in these magazines is the by-product of 


these two departments. The one gets the right reader - the other the 
right distribution. This combination makes a merohandising service with- 
out parallel in the publishing world. 
Very truly yours, 
Ahhh aeee 
Advertising Manager, 
THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. 
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Sound-At-The-Core Circulation 
And What It Means To The Advertiser 


VERY keen advertiser is today making a deep 
study of merchandising methods. Until he 
extends his line of inquiry so that it embraces 
the merchandising methods of publishing- 

houses, he can never arrive at a proper estimate of 
the actual advertising value of the periodicals in which 
he is purchasing space. 

Advertising lives when it is placed in mediums that 
are eagerly looked for, year in and year out, by readers 
who have formed the habit of securing their entertain- 
ment and instruction from certain sure sources. Such 
readers constitute a definite field, a fixed value for the 
advertiser to build upon. 

When a magazine is obliged to force its sale, when 
it cuts its price in “ clubbing combinations,” offers pre- 
miums for subscriptions, or divides large sums in prize 
money among canvassers, it is building a short-lived cir- 
culation, which is of less value to the advertiser than 
the sound-at-the-core circulation that is characteristic 
of THE Munsey MaGazZInes. 

Offer the public the reading it most desires, and the 
public will buy it. A magazine that is built right, sells 
itself. Our magazines are built from month to month. 
Every number must have merit enough to sell the 
succeeding number—the most exacting test to which a 
periodical may be put. 

The publishing business of The Frank A. Munsey 
Company is organized very much like the business of 
any other big, successful manufacturer— to produce a 
profit on every item manufactured and sold. 

It returns today a profit, in addition to any advertising 
revenue on more than 1,700,000 magazines every month. 

The bulkof this circulation is maintained through our 
own distributing company, of which Printers’ Ink says: 


‘*This independent service at once proved itself to be efficient, 
for in no other way can the large sales of Munsey’s be explained, in 
view of the absence of special effort at the publication offices.’’ 
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If a magazine finds its way into a home because of 
a prize or premium it is soon forgotten—advertising 
pages and all. The subscriber attracted in this manner 
is pretty sure to transfer his allegiance the following 
year to some new periodical for some new premium, 
and the advertiser’s original work on this household is 
_thrown away. He is obliged to talk to this home 
through some other medium—which one he has no 
means of knowing. 

If a trio of magazines are “clubbed,” it is safe to 
assume that two of them reach a home on account of the 
third. One of them is the “ leader”—which one, no 
advertiser can determine, for public taste varies. Yet 
the “leader” of such a trio is the only one in which 
space is worth the purchase. 

THe Munsety MaGazines are never clubbed with 
other magazines at bargain prices, nor are prizes or 
premiums offered for subscriptions. Neither do we em- 
ploy subscription agents, because their salary, com- 
mission, and prize money would bring the price we now 
receive far below the cost of production, and we should 
be obliged to make up the difference by charging more 
for our advertising space. We should be in the position 
of a manufacturer selling his product below the cost of 
production, and expecting a by-product to cover this 
loss and at the same time show a profit itself. 

Our circulation is spontaneous—springs from a legit- 
imate demand; and the method of obtaining it is built 
on sound merchandising principles. We have our own 
system of distribution, reaching the newsdealer direct. 
The newsdealer is our retailer, and we have educated our 
readers to buy through him, jast as all manufacturers 
seek to send the consumer to the retail store. The per- 
manency of this demand depends solely upon the satis- 
faction these magazines give their readers. Like 
merchandise, there would be no “repeat” orders, and 
our entire system of distribution would be inadequate 
to hold up circulation, if these periodicals were not 
right from the very outset. 
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Munsey’s Magazine 


(Established February, 1889) 


Tue Munsey offers the largest net pam 
paid circulation of any standard illus- 
seated magazine in the world. The rea- 
son for this is best summed up in 
Mr. Munsey’s own words: 

“So far as concerns this 

magazine, my wish beyond all 
others is that it should be a de- 
pendable magazine, and that 
you should learn to look upon 
it as such. IT IS A CON- 
STRUCTIVE,-NOT- A-DE- 
STRUCTIVE MAGAZINE. 
It stands for upbuilding and 
uplifting. It wants, and I be- 
lieve it merits, your confidence, 
because there is not an insin- 
cere note in its pages from 
cover to cover. 

A magazine built on such lines can 
have only one kind of reader—the 
reader who is interested fcr all time. 
He buys Munsey’s MAGAZINE bécause 
it is made to suit his taste for reading. 
The February and March issues cf this 
year are typical of the remarkable 
balance which has for years carried 
Tue Muwnsey forward to success. You 
will know the magazine better, more 
intimately, if you will examine these 
numbers. 

Tue Muwnsey does nct have to be 
forced upon a reader, any more than the 
“repeat” orders of a manufacturer 
have to be forced after the first pur- 
chase has given satisfaction. The 
popularity of THe Munsey has been 
built cn the principle of giving the 
people what they want and at a right 
price. Such growth is sound and 
healthy. 


Note—Thie circulation of THE MUN- 
SEY MAGAZINES in the New Eng- 
land States is as follows: 

Maine 21,727 
New Hampshire 9,092 
Vermont | 85455 
Massachusetts 114,463 
Rhode Island 15,372 
Connecticut 36,640 


—— =. 


205,749 
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The Scrap Book 


(Established March, 1906) 








There is no other magazine in the 7 
world like THe Scrap Boox. It was tiot 
established to take care of just the kind the 
of matter the reader cannot find in gre 
other magazines. It passed the bounds tha 
of conventional magazine-making with ste: 
the first issue, and it has had a clear ye firs 
field ever since. In THE Scrap Book is & I 
exemplified one of the fundamental ; oust 
principles of the House of Munsey— 4 ple 
the permanency of its readers. We are # mo 

sae not making magazines for a transient ae S —sthe 

The | Story of nn reading public. We know in sixty days ‘i 
| LIEUT JOS. PETROSINO — = ogee a —"s has ph: 
struck the right note or not. Every tisi 

His Dramatic Life | issue must “make good” on its own | XV tio 
merit. That is one of the reasons why i opr 

an advertiser in THE Munsey MaaGa- if ing 

ZINES talks to the same home year after 4 ga’ 

year—the home on which he started to pla 

build—on which he must work, month in dic 

and month out, telling his story again ret 

and again, to awaken and maintain the ex 

great public demand which means com- pe: 

— mercial success. em 

Until further notice, all advertising rec 
carried in THe Munsey will be re- 





peated in Tue Scrap Book without 
extra charge. 





Note—The circulation of THE MUN- 
SEY MAGAZINES in the Middle 
States is as follows: 


New York 244,831 
New Jersey 25,049 
Pennsylvania 102,883 
Delaware 1,855 
Dist. of Columbia 14,293 
Maryland 15,206 y 


404,117 
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The Argosy 


(Established December 1882) 

























. This magazine has the largest circula- } 

* tion of a standard-size magazine in pure THE 10 CENTS 
d the world. It was the beginning of the 

om great Munsey publishing interests more A RG © Say 
than twenty-five years ago, and has . p 

h steadily gained in circulation since it 

r first struck a popular appeal. 

s Its matchless serial stories, its un- 

/ usual short stories, its enthralling com- 

5 plete novels, hold this army of readers 

e - month after month, year after year; 

f FF they will not miss a number! 

5 ee Tue Arcosy has produced so em- 


bien 


phatically, so consistently, in the adver- 
tising of merchandise of every descrip- 
1 ¢ Xd tion, offered at the widest range of 
i) prices, that one of the largest advertis- 
i ing agencies in the country recently 

y gave orders that Tue Arcosy was to be 
| 4 placed on all lists, and if the advertiser 
did not give his approval, it was to be 
retained on the list at the agency's 
expense. It is doubtful if any other 
periodical in America ever earned so 
emphatic an indorsement solely on the 
record of results produced. 





} LONDON. 





Note—The circulation of THE MUN- 
4, SEY MAGAZINES in the Southern 
es States is as follows: 






aaa 
























Virginia 18,587 
West Virginia 11,708 
North Carolina 8,498 
South Carolina 6,453 
Georgia 19,636 y 
Florida 15,377 
Alabama 17,986 
Mississippi 9,228 
Louisiana 17,816 
y Arkansas 10,236 
Kentucky 10,295 
Tennessee 18,483 








164,303 
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The All-Story Magazine 


(Established January, 1505) 


pagan. It is in Tue Att-Story Macazine 
“THE 0 CINIS | that many of the most popular novels 
! ' of the day make their first appearance 
in serial form. Within the past. two 
years, “ The Black Bag,” “ The Bronze 
Bell,” “The Man in Lower Ten,” and 
“The Circular Staircase” had_ their 
initial publication in THe Att-Story 
Macazine. All four were subsequently 
numbered among the best-selling books 
of recent book seasons, and the author 
of the last two has just scored the 
great success of the present theatrical 
season in “Seven Days.” Each num- 
ber of Tue Att-Story MaGazine is 
brimful of strong, virile fiction. Among 
advertisers who have used it, it is 
known as a magazine that pulls—pulls 
good business from people with money 
to spend. It appeals to alert, aggressive 
people—a class of people who are im- 
pressionable, because they like stories 
of love, adventure, mystery, and humor. 
They are the people who will spend 
two dollars for a seat in the theater be- 
cause there they find play for their 
imagination, and are willing to pay for 
their entertainment and amusement. 
They demand good books, good maga- 
zine-reading. Such readers are liberal 
buyers. 


Note—The circulation of THE MUN- 
SEY MAGAZINES in the Western 
States is as follows: 


Ohio 79,289 
Indiana 31,080 
Illinois 84,545 
Michigan 39,291 
Wisconsin 22,068 
Iowa 34,006 
Minnesota 44,127 
Missouri 47,295 
Kansas 25,082 
Nebraska 25,420 
North Dakota 9,098 
South Dakota 8,776 
Oklahoma 20,085 
Texas 47,682 


517,934 
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The Railroad Man’s Magazine 


(Established October, 1906) 


This is one of the biggest successes 
in modern magazine-making, with a ~7 ee 
record of having gained consistently in THE 
circulation since its first issue. Every 
mile of steel rail in America has a story 
worth telling—thrilling, nerve-tingling, 
full of dash and daring ; and such stories 
are told in THe Raitroap Man’s Mac- 
AZINE, It is a magazine that appeals not 
alone to the railroad man, but to every 
man or woman who uses the railroad, 
or lives near a railroad, or is interested 
in what railroad men do. Some of its 
special articles have been reprinted in 
book form, as permanent contributions 
to railroad history. Its stories are the 
brightest, snappiest fiction the market 
offers. Its departments of information 
and instruction get closer to the hearts 
of railroaders than any other medium 
devoted to their interests. As the only 
popular magazine appealing to an in- 
dustry employing 1,500,000 men, with an 
annual payroll of $1,100,000,000, THE 
RaiLroaAD MAn’s MAGAZINE opens up a 
rich and virgin territory for the ex- 
ploitation of an endless variety of ad- 
vertised products. 


Note—The circulation of the MUN- 
SEY MAGAZINES in the Pacific 
States is as follows: 


California 122,294 
Colorado 32,162 
Oregon 25,939 
Washington 63.949 
Nevada 5,379 
Arizona 8,753 
Idaho 11,006 
Montana 20,567 
Utah 8,250 
Wyoming 4,083 
New Mexico 5,39! 


308,678 
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The Cavalier 


(Established October, 1908) 




























‘Entertainment’ is written large on 
the contents-page of this magazine, In 
common with our other fiction maga- 
zines, THE CAVALIER must be judged 
solely as a periodical that is built right, 
and therefore is firmly established with 
a public of its cwn making. The ad- 
vertiser cannot look at the contents- 
page of any magazine and say: “ This 
is, or is not, a good advertising medi- 
um.” The readers only determine this 
question. They constitute the only basis 
by which a medium can be judged. Tue 
CAVALIER is a magazine of, keen enjoy- 
ment, and it has gone ahead for no 
other reason. It drew the attention 
of the literary world by bringing out 
the posthumous novel of the late F. 
Marion Crawford, and during 1909 its 
serial contributors seg besides Mr. 
Crawford, Robert Barr, H. Rider Hag- 
gard, and Maurice -aviig a record 
that any magazine-publisher in the 
country would point to with pride. 


Note—The Summary of circulation 
of THE MIl'NSEY MAGAZINES is 
as follows: 


Western States 517,934 
Pacific 308,678 
Southern 164,303 
New England 205.749 
Middle States 404,117 
Foreign 50,982 
Canada 57,022 


Total Circulation 1,708,785 
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The Munsey Newspapers 


N the four great gateways of the East—gateways that open out 
into rich industrial sections—are THE MuNsEY NEWSPAPERS. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington are all truly 
metropolitan centers. The surrounding territories look toward 
them for newspaper leadership, as they do for business leadership. 


These MuNsEY NEWSPAPERS are representative of the new jour- 
nalism—progressive, up-to-the-minute, constructive journalism. ‘They 
are wholesome in their influence. There is no pandering to prejudice, 
no lowering of right standards for the sake of transitory circulation 
gains. ‘They have won their leadership by fighting for the rights of 
the people, and by sustained effort in the presentation of legitimate 
news. 

Like THE Munsey MaGaAzInEs, they have always stood for de- 
cency, but decency with progress, instead of decency as an excuse for 
dulness. 


No better illustration of the progressive policy of THE MUNSEY 
NEWSPAPERS can well be quoted than the establishment of the Sun- 


day evening edition in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
When the plan was announced, a year and a half ago, the chorus of 
‘they cannot succeed” was pretty nearly unanimous. Newspaper 
men joined with others in predicting quick and utter failure. ~ Yet 
in the short space of eighteen months the success of the Sunday eve- 
ning newspaper — success built on a stable foundation — has been 
abundantly proved. 


The Sunday evening editions were established in the belief that 
the people always want the latest news. ‘The fact that there was no 
news-getting organization in existence with a service available for 
Sunday evening, was a difficulty, but not an insurmountable one. The 
Munsey News Service was organized. On Sundays this special service 
covers not only the whole of the United States, but also the capitals 
of the world. 

Any advertiser contemplating a campaign in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington is invited to call on THE MUNSEY 
Newspapers for cooperation in the local field, and cooperation 
that has special value because of a first-hand knowledge of local 
merchandising conditions. 


THE MUNSEY NEWSPAPERS 
175 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





The 
Washington 
Times 


Published every evening, 
week-day and Sunday. 

The advertiser using 7he 
Washington Times reaches 
twenty per cent more homes 
in Washington than he can 
through the use of any other 
Washington newspaper. 

The average net daily cir- 
culation of The Washington 
Times, for the year 1909, was _ 
44,903, which is 7,942 greater 


than that of its nearest competitor — its only competitor in the eve- 


ning field. 

Such is the commanding position that this newspaper has at- 
tained in the nine years of Mr. Munsey’s ownership. When he bought 
the paper, it had a small circulation—and little influence. Today 
it is the most influential paper in the National capital, and its opin- 
ions and policies have many times been the subject of comment on 
the floors of Congress. 

The combination of four newspapers makes possible the mainte- 
nance of a corps of specialists for the handling and treatment of the 
political and governmental news that develops in the Capital City. 
This bureau is a part of The Washington Times’s staff, though the 
other MunsEy Newspapers share in its benefits. 

It is natural that in the process of wresting the leadership from 
another paper The IVashington Times should have been critically 
and severely tested as to its character of circulation and its pulling 
power for the advertiser. It is a significant truth that the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of the paper today are merchants who have 
most thoroughly examined the situation, and most thoroughly tried 
out relative values. 
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The Baltimore News 


Published every evening, week-day and Sunday 


The Baltimore News can rightly claim to “ blanket” its local 
field. The figures; compiled from careful, regular, and repeated 
house-to-house canvasses of the city, prove it. ‘They are figures that 
every advertiser should study, because they form the basis of one of 
the most carefully maintained circulation analyses obtainable any- 
where. 

The latest police census gives Baltimore 108,000 homes. Of 
these, 17,000 are occupied by negroes and 12,000 by foreigners who 
speak English imperfectly. There are left 79,000 which may be 
called English-speaking homes. The Baltimore News goes into more 
than 65,000 of these 79,000 English-speaking homes. 

So extraordinary a situation naturally calls for most careful sub- 
stantiating evidence, and this 7'/ie Baltimore News supplies through 
its circulation system, a system under which the newspaper history of 
every house in the city is recorded, and kept up to date by semi-an- 
nual canvasses. Any advertiser, by a visit to one of The News's cir- 
culation stations, can tell from 
the card system kept there 
what newspapers any house- 
holder in that section is taking. 

Mr. Munsey has owned 7'he 
Baltimore News for two years. 
Under his direction it has be- 
come one of the most potent 
newspaper influences in the 
South—a paper that is known 
for its statesmanship in mold- 
ing public thought. Its new 
home, now being built to ac- 
commodate its increasing busi- 
ness, will be one of the best 
equipped newspaper buildings 
in the country. 
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on Boston 
Journal 


Published every morning, 
except Sunday. 

Ninety-two per cent of the 
entire circulation of The Bos- 
ton Journal (averaging, in 

1909, 100,828 copies daily) 
8 Fu a 0 Se ae 
{00 180 cunene is within the shopping dis* 
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tricts of Boston; right among 
the people worth while to ad- 
vertisers—cash buyers. Only 
one morning and one evening 
paper exceed The Journal in 
volume of circulation, and neither of these approaches it in amount 
of circulation—circulation among the young, red- 
blooded, home-building people. With the beginning of the New 
Year, The Boston Journal, in addition to its full Associated Press 
despatches, obtained the New York Sun’s complete news service, in- 


““ ’ 


into-the-home ’ 


cluding its splendid financial service. The Journal is a big, broad 


paper, and the public’s confidence in its editorial and news policies 


extends to its advertising columns. 

Eight years ago Mr. Munsey-purchased this paper—for genera- 
tions one of New England’s most powerful journals. It had de- 
clined in prestige and power. Its circulation had reached a low ebb. 
Immediately he began the task of rehabilitation, and today The 
Journal is a better newspaper than it ever was—an influence that 
must always be reckoned with when New England’s metropolis is 
to be covered effectively. 

In February and March it carried more local display advertising 
than any other week-day paper in Boston. ‘The general advertiser can 
ask for no greater evidence of The Journal’s value as an advertising 
medium than these advertisements of Boston’s leading merchants. 
They use The Journal because it reaches the very homes they can 
interest in their merchandise—100,000, and more, of them a day. 
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The Evening Times 
of Philadelphia 


Published every evening, week-day and Sunday 

This is the youngest of [tHE Munsry NEwspaApers—a year and 
a half old—but already a publication of power and influence in the 
third city of the country. It has gained a large circulation step by 
step on merit alone, and in the building up of its distribution it has 
been subjected to the severest tests by public and advertiser alike. 

To succeed in a community as well served as Philadelphia was 
a task that spurred a strong newspaper organization to its best en- 
deavors. A news-net was woven about the city that brought to 7'he 
Times every item of importance almost at the instant of its happen- 


ing. When an unusual event tested the alertness and capacity of 


newspaper enterprise it was in 7’he Evening Times that the Phila- 
delphian found his first and most satisfactory report. So generally 
is this now recognized that, during the recent strike, the week-day 
paper reached an output, on its highest day, of 209,000, and the 
Sunday evening issue an output of 194,000—remarkable evidences 
of a new paper’s growth. 

The Times is a home paper. a ~ The Evening Times ae 
The reader finds in its finan- ua, Sem en See 
cial and sporting pages the ns 
best-edited news these fields gat 

° ’ ° sty amet 
offer. In its woman’s page is : cena oan 
reflected a wealth of help ; 
and suggestion for the house- 
wife. Its editorial page is a 
safe, sane form that has al- 
ready won a reputation for 
fairness and sound thinking. 

The Times is growing fast 
—destined to be one of the pes cereals 


reaily powerful journals of atgae ye eet 


the East. It is growing be- 
cause it is built right—from 
the ground up. 
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AND, NOW, MR. MANUFACTURER- 


If this story has interested you—if, after applying 
the yard-stick of your good judgment to our business, 
you find that it measures up to sound merchandising 
principles as you know them—then why not try out 
this service—put it to the test of actual use ? 

There are advertisers who have been using MuNsEy’s 
MacazinE for fifteen years. Their investment in ad- 
vertising space in this one magazine constitutes one of 
the biggest assets in their business. 

They have made capital on the strong, steady 
growth of this house and its magazines; and you, or 
any other manufacturer who enlists the support of 
THE Muwnsey ServiceE—in both magazine and news- 
paper fields—will naturally share in the success, the 
growth of our business. 

You can reach every class of reader in America 
through this service. By reason of our methods of 
obtaining circulation, we are able to offer it at a lower 
rate than a service of equal scope may be obtained else- 
where. It is, therefore, the ideal service for the adver- 
tiser who at the outset desires the most comprehensive 
campaign at a price within his reach. 

Write to us fully about your business problems, your 
advertising, your distribution. Our organization is at 
your service—not solely to secure advertising, but to 
help advertisers. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SELLING OVER THE HEADS 
OF WOMEN TO 
MEN. 


RUBDRY TOWEL CAMPAIGN REMOD- 
ELED TO REACH MEN DIRECT WITH 
ARGUMENT TO OVERCOME FEMIN- 
INE APATHY—A BID ON THE SIDE 
TO WOMEN WITH A 39 CENT PRICE 
—STYLE AND LOOKS AS A TRADE 
FACTOR. } 


The “Rubdry” Towel, the only 
advertised towel on the market, 
and for some time on the list 
of so-called “dead advertisers,” 
has now started an energetic cam- 
paign addressed to, men instead of 
women, 

Those manufacturers who find 
that their products must, of neces- 
sity, be bought largely by women, 
no matter whether suitable for 
the use of both sexes or not, are 
forced to conclude that women 
are persuaded far more by argu- 
ments as to sightliness and style 
than by any mechanical arguments 
as to construction. A woman’s 
reasons for buying are very apt 
to be much like her “Because,” 
—unsatisfactory but final. That is 
probably why so many 
products with an essential- 
ly femininine appeal are 
advertised these days upon 
their esthetic, rather than 
upon their utilitarian, 
merits. 

This is the serious situ- 
ation whieh the Rubdry 
Towel Company, of Provy- 
idence (now just begin- 
ning to do some extensive 
advertising after a period 
of comparative quiescence 
while undergoing a change 
of ownership), has been 
compelled to appreciate 
and face. It has been 
found that woman does 
not readily feel drawn to the 
Rubdry Towel. She seems to pre- 
fer the old Turkish kind, both be- 
cause she has long been accus- 
tomed to it and because, to her 
point of view, it “looks better.” 

The Rubdry people would thank 
their lucky stars if this matter 
wou'd end there. The bath towel 
proposition is essentially a man’s, 
rather than a woman’s, proposi- 
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tion, and, sub rosa, the Rubdry 
people are quite of the opinion 
that men bathe more than women. 

But the trouble is that the bath 
towel problem does not end there. 
The United Cigars Stores sell a 
goodly proportion of their to- 
bacco products to women buyers, 
although they are ultimately con- 
sumed by men. The department 
stores similarly sell far more 
men’s shirts to women buyers 
than to men. Just so it is the 
women who select the towels for 
the bathing male _ population. 
Women are the buyers of the 
twentieth century household and 
their exaggerations of the worth 
of sightliness, as compared with 
utility, prevail. 

“Why don’t you try to sell the 
Rubdry Towel to your cus- 
tomers?” girl-clerks have been 
asked in the stores. “Oh, we don’t 
like to. We wouldn’t buy them 
ourselves,” has been the reply of 
many. “They don’t look any 
good.” 

It has been this situation which 
has militated against the sales of 
the Rubdry Towel, which, like 
the Macbeth chimney, is practic- 


This Towel is Destined to Supersede the Turkish Towel, 
about it. It’s the 1910 Towel Proposition. 
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PLENTIFUL ARGUMENT IN TRADE PAPER AD. 


ally the only representative in its 
field ready and willing to push the 
fact that there is an individuality 
and a sense of pride behind it. It 
is this situation which the Rub- 
dry Towel Company is now at- 
tempting to minimize in its adver- 
tising and sales work. To begin 
with, much greater stress than 
heretofore is being laid upon the 
men’s furnishing stores, where, if 
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anywhere, the male trade can be 
reached first hand. Then, again, 
in the advertising now appearing 
every attempt is being made to at- 
tract the male eye sufficiently to 
persuade the men to give orders 
that only Rubdry Towels shall be 
purchased for their use. 

The opening gun to do the nec- 
essary trade preliminary work, has 
been fired in an excellent double- 
page stread in the Dry Goods 
Economist. Both for this ad and 
for the other ads soon to appear 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 


Munsey’s, Everybody's, Cosmor 
politan, American, Scrap Book, 
Hampton’s, Association Men, 


and some others, copy has been 
prepared which should have a 
distinctly masculine appeal. From 
being itself compelled to answer 
the question: “Is the Rubdry 
Towel as good as the Turkish 
towel?” this company is attempt- 
ing to put the shoe on the other 
foot and to change the question 

“Is the Turkish towel as good 
as the Rubdry?” Rubdrys and 
Turkish towels are shown in the 
ads as if under the magnifying 
glass, illustrating the decided dif- 
ferences in structure. Where the 
Turkish towel is “non-absorbent, 
twisted thread loops,” which shed 
water and do not massage the 
pores of the skin, the Rubdry 
shows “a series of absorbent cot- 
ton sponges,” which shed no lint 
and do massage the pores. That 
means a pronounced type of “rea- 
son-why” copy. It is calculated 
that women’s minds are essentially 
not mechanical, and that the in- 
tricate structure of a bath towel, 
as bearing upon its utility, will 
prove of little or no interest to 
women in consequence. 

These ads are, in a sense, quite 
as satisfactory as a_ personal 
demonstration by visiting agents 
could be. On the other hand, the 
women trade is not entirely to be 
forgotten. There is keen psycho- 
logical reasoning behind the Rub- 
dry people’s new scale of prices. 
In connection with an advance in 
quality and the addition of a year- 
and-a-half guarantee, there has 
been an advance in the price of 
Rubdrys from 25 to 39 cents; and 
from 50 to 73 cents, etc. This new 


scale will mean more profit for the 
retailers, to begin with, so that 
they will be more eager to push 
Rubdrys. Also, it will make it pos- 
sible for some dealers to cut to 37 
cents, or thereabouts, and make a 
good drawing card, although much 
price-cutting will be frowned 
upon. 

At the same time, it is believed 
that the very fact that the Rubdry 
Towels cost more than Turkish, 
which generally sell at 25 cents, 
will make them seem to women to 









If you have not yet purchased the Rubdry Cotton 
Sponge Bath Towels, you have yet to experience 
the last added luxury and benefit of the bath. 











™ Cotton Sponge’ Towel 

Prices: 39c., S3c., 73e., RRS" STi os 
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Re Rubdry adds a new pleasure and benefit to the 
ath never experienced before. It absorbs the 
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GIVING REASONS WHY TO MEN 
ZINE ADS. 


be a better product. . In addition, 
there is that intangible, inexplica- 
ble temptation which the 39-cent 
price tag always has to femininity 
over the more regular and unex- 
citing 25-cent price tag. In the 
West, where the Rubdry trade has 
always been good and where the 
Scylla-and-Charybdis qualities of 
one lone penny are not as great, 
it is expected that Rubdrys will 
sell at 40 to 75 cents regularly 
without objection. 

The Rubdry trade paper adver- 
tising makes no pointed attempt 
to “scare” merchants into stocking 
up with the Rubdry product in 
view of a coming whirlwind ad- 
vertising campaign in the general 
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mediums. It is interesting to note 
that what mention is made of 
other advertising in the national 
publications is of a subsidiary na- 
ture. There is none of the “see- 
what-we-are-going-to-do” crowing 
which is so usual. Another fact 
about the Rubdry policies is the 
fact that, with the change in man- 
agement, direct selling to the re- 
tailer has been discountenanced in 
favor of through-the-jobber sell- 
ing, it being believed that the 
jobbers can be very instrumental 
in pushing the product, the higher 
scale of prices making their profits 
more substantial. 


(tt) 
FRAUDULENT MINING ADVER- 
TISING. 


Those advertising men who have 
longed for the day when fraudulent ad- 
vertising would be wholly a thing of 
the past and who have sympathized 
with the efforts of the Quoin Club in 
this direction, will doubtless be tnor- 
oughly interested in a bill which has 
been introduced before the New York 
State Assembly at Albany, the purpose 
of which is to put a stop to the kind 
of promotion of mining and other cor- 
porations which has long been a source 
of loss to unwary investors and a scan- 
dal in stock operation. A similar law 
is already on the law books in Massa- 
chusetts. The law would require that 
any person promoting the organization 
of a new company must disclose any 
interest he may have in the property 
it is to take possession of and the 
amount he is to receive for his own 
services. False representation is made 
a penal offence. 


Ss os 
FOSS AN ADVERTISER. 


Eugene Foss, who made such a spec- 
tacular political success in the Four- 
teenth Massachusetts Congressional 
District, and alarmed Republican lead- 
ers throughout the country, is the head 
of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, a 
well-known advertiser. 

——_+99—_—_—_— 

N. J. Lillard, for some years foreman 
of the Pensacola, Fla., Journal’s com- 
posing room, has resigned to become 
associated with the Pensacola Railroad 
Company, as manager of its publicity 
and advertising departments. 





A new corporation, capitalized at 
$70,000, has been organized to do a 


general advertising business in New 
York. It is the McMullen-Morrow- 
Newell Co. 





The thirty-first annual session of the 
Texas Press Association will be held 
in Stamford, Texas, June 8th to 11th, 
inclusive. 


The Board of Trade of Jersey City, 
N. J., announces it has collected $330 
for advertising. 








PITTSBURGH 


When Pittsburgh is prosperous 
—it fairly radiates prosperity and 
mark this, Pittsburgh is again 
tremendously prosperous. 

One by one its industries have 
resumed. Those running short- 
handed have gone back.to normal 
and better. New mills costing 
millions of dollars and employing 
thousands of men, are being con-_ . 
structed. 

Few manufacturers seeking a 
market ever omit Pittsburgh from 
their early calculation without sub- 
sequent regret. 

Every wisely planned advertis- 
ing campaign includes the 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


These two newspapers are factors in 
the home life of Pittsburgh. They have 
a clientele pronouncedly their own. 
Duplicate neither each other nor any 
other paper to any extent and have one 
advertising rate that permits their lib- 
eral use with economy. 

You can use every large newspaper 
ef Pittsburgh at less expense than a 
selection of one or two in any other 
city that compares with Pittsburgh in 
population, or possibilities, 

We ask an opportunity to submit 
facts and figures. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
ears in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 


FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOW CAR CARDS ARE SELL- 
ING ENGLISH SHOE 
POLISH. 





ENGLISH METHODS NOT USED HERE 
— STREET CAR SELECTED IN PREF- 
ERENCE TO OTHER FORMS OF AD- 
VERTISING, 





American manufacturers seemed 
to have temporarily forgotten that 
American people like shiny shoes, 
until an English concern slipped 
in and is carrying away the peo- 
ple’s dimes. 

Although the Nugget Polish 
Company had been operating with 
great success in England for some 
fourteen years before it invaded 
the American field, those behind it 
were far-sighted enough to see 
that the same modus operandi 
which was applicable in England 
would not do at all in New Eng- 
land and New York. 

The sales method adopted in 
England, did not lie along ortho- 
dox advertising lines, Instead of 
going heavily into the public 
prints, it was wisely deemed far 
better to meet every consumer 
face to face, if possible, which is 
the way the English consumer 
usually much prefers to be ap- 
proached. At all the popular fairs 
and similar gatherings, Nugget 
lecturers and demonstrators soon 
made their appearance. The same 
method of approach has remained 
until this day, and undoubtedly 
will never be changed. 

It was by these and similar 
means that the immense Nugget 
business was built up in England, 
and in the English colonies to-day 
Nugget is quite as much of a 
standard and a household word in 
England as Sapolio is here in 
America, 

Practically two years ago Nug: 
get operations began in America. 
As Manager Sidford, of the New 
York office, put it: “It was only 
then that it was realized that 
America was on the map and that 
people had to have shined shoes 
here in America as well as in Eng- 
land.” 

For some months the American 
situation was studied very careful- 
ly, in order to be certain of the 


best method of approach. Finally 
the start was made in New Eng- 
land along accepted advertising 
lines. The billboards and news- 
papers were selected for Nugget 
copy. New England was first ap- 
proached because it was felt that 
that section would present the 
stiffest problems of any section of 
the country. “A New England 
Yankee looks at a dime more than 
once before he will spend it,” says 
Mrs. Sidford, “and when he does 
spend it, he must be pretty sure of 
what he is buying.” 

After a while cards in the traffic 





“SHINING” CAR CARDS. 


cars on the streets of the principal 
lines of the New England cities 
were added to the billboard and 
newspaper advertising, and at once 
there was a noticeable increase in 
business. They became convinced 
that the car cards might similar- 
ly constitute quite as efficient a 
method of approach in introduc- 
ing their product into other Amer- 
ican sections. 

It was upon the latter principle, 
then, that, when New York City 
and the state of New Jersey were 
approached for the first time some 
months later, it was entirely by 
means of the car cards. Such 
cards are now carried in the cars 
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of the subway, the Hudson tubes, 
the “L” trains, and will shortly 
appear in the cars to be run 
through the new Pennsylvania tun- 
nels. Besides this, there are post- 
ers, large and small, in place in the 
“L” and subway stations. 

Mr. Sidford tells an anecdote 
about Boston. There, as is the 
Nugget custom everywhere, the 
dealers were approached, after the 
appearance of the first Nugget 
cards, by representatives having 
with them full information about 
forthcoming local Nugget adver- 
tising. Within a space of four or 
five weeks, and in the face of con- 
siderable skepticism, 860 agents 
had been secured in Boston. 

The Nugget policy has always 
been to strictly insist that prices 
must be maintained. Every new 
jobber must sign a contract agree- 
ing to sell only upon the one- 
price plan. Necessarily no certain 
hold can be retained over the deal- 
ers themselves in this respect, but, 
as a matter of fact, the dealers’ 
profit on this kind of goods is so 
narrow that there is little tempta- 
tion on their part to cut prices, 
especially in face of the fact that 
the regular price is invariably ad- 
vertised so that the public expects 
to have to pay it. 

After New England, New York 
City and New Jersey have been 
thoroughly covered with a success- 
ful distribution, other cities and 
sections will be approached in ro- 
tation. Eventually, when a na- 
tional distribution has been effect- 
ed, the magazines will undoubted- 
ly be thought of. 

—___+o+—____. 

Philippine Resources is the name of 
a new monthly magazine devoted to 
the commercial advancement of Philip- 
pine commerce. Its publication office is 
in Manila and its editor and proprietor 
is Daniel O’Connell, who was corre- 
sponcent ‘for a number of Eastern pa- 


pers during the days of the insurrec- 
tion. 





El Renacimiento, which is one of the 
leading Philippine newspapers, has sus- 
pended publication upon receipt of a 
~~ against it for $30,000 in favor 
of Dean C. Wooster, Secretary of the 
Interior of the Philippines. 





The Springfield, Ill., News Company 
has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $150,000. 


BENNETT’S IRONICAL CABLED 
EDITORIAL. 


The editorial pages of the New York 
Herald are usually empty of long lead- 
ers and opinionated editorial reflections, 
This is said to be due to Mr. Bennett’s 
expressed desire, to give all the greater 
emphasis to the editorial he very infre- 
quently cables. 

The following editorial was cabled 
from Paris, it is said, and is taken as 
a vindication of the Herald’s contro- 
versy with Nathan Straus: 

“Apropos of advertising, we are sure 
that readers have been glad to see back 
of late in the Herald’s columns, whence 
they had been missing for some time, 
the dry goods advertisements of the 
firms Ehrich Brothers, Simpson- Craw- 
ford, Saks & Co., Siegel-Cooper, Green- 
hut and O’Neill-Adams. The "Herald, 
too, is very glad to see them back in 
their old places. Its relations with 
these firms have always been most 
friendly, but when Mr. Nathan Straus 
started his personal controversy with 
the Herald and withdrew his advertis- 
ing, they, being members of a retail 
dry goods merchants’ association in 
which he was_ conspicuous, thought 
themselves bound to side with him. 

“While esprit de corps is an ad- 
mirable sentiment, it is not wise to let 
sentiment overrule hard sense in busi- 
ness matters. That the action of the 

members of the association in  with- 
drawing their advertisements did 
not preteen the expected results is 
manifest from their welcome return to 
the Herald fold. For this gratifying 
end of an estrangement which the Her- 
ald did nothing to provoke or protract 
we are greatly indebted to the legion 
of loyal Herald advertisers, the public 
and particularly to the stanch support 
of the Napoleon of Américan dry goods 
merchants, Mr. John Wanamaker, who 
sturdily rejected all overtures to join 
with the seceders. 

“His perspicacity enabled him to per- 
ceive that members of the association 
would be the only sufferers from the 
cessation of advertising in the Herald, 
which is read in the very circles of 
readers that they desired to reach. 
Therefore he not only resisted all ef- 
forts to induce him to side with the 
association, but increased his adver- 
tising in the Herald and inaugurated 
in the Evening Telegram a new form 
of advertising by inserting business an- 
nana original in substance and 
style. 

“That his genius for affairs ided 
him aright is significantly proved a the 
fact that the firms named above, who 
for a time withdrew, have reappeared 
in the Herald’s advertising columns.” 


Richard L. Prather has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Julian & 
Kokenge Company, Cincinnati, to take 
a position as advertising manager of the 
Shoe Retailer, Boston. Mr. Prather 
was president of the Cincinnati Adver- 
tisers’ Club, and his successor is to be 
elected at the meeting of March 29th. 
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The Only 
Gold Mark 


NEWSPAPER 
Si 


WISCONSIN 


The Bientea 


Wisconsin 
(MILWAUKEB) 













Its circulation covers 
the cream of the buy- 
ing class in this sec- 
tion. Over 40,000 
guaranteed circula- 
tion every evening. 
What have YOU to 
say to these readers? 
Write for a copy of 
“Break Into It Right.” 


JNO. W.CAMPSIE, 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


C. H. Eppy, 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J VIRTUE, 
CHICAGO MANAGER 
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PUZZLE CONTEST SCHEME 
THREATENS TO SPREAD. 


INVASION OF OTHER’ INDUSTRIES BY 
THE POPULAR PIANO SELLING 
PLAN OF SCATTERING BROADCAST 
“ CREDIT CERTIFICATES ”—REMARK- 
ABLY LARGE RESULTS SECURED BY 
ADVERTISING PRIZES FOR THE SO- 
LUTION OF RIDICULOUSLY EASY 
PUZZLES. 








Advertising men are giving se- 
rious thought to what may be the 
outcome of the prize contest 
scheme, recently described in these 
columns, and which has secured a 
remarkable hold upon the piano 
trade throughout the country. 
There are indications ‘that unless 
some formidable opposition imme- 
diately develops, the idea will be 
taken up in many other industries. 
Already it has made its appear- 
ance in such wholly unrelated lines 
as clothing and real estate. 

For example, the New York dai- 
lies carry an advertisement of the 
Equator Realty & Improvement 
Company headed “Earn $100 with 
very little effort.” A simple nu- 
merical puzzle follows. Here is 
the offer: “The $100 will be 
awarded to anyone complying with 
the rules and answering the above 
correctly, in the shape of a credit 
certificate, same to be applied on 
a $250 building plot. 60x 100, lo- 
cated at beautiful Bound Brook 
Park.” In other words, the “prize” 
must be coupled w'th $150 from 
the solver. To meet any skepti- 
cism as to the intrinsic value of 
the plot, the company states: 
“These plots are worth $250 of 
any man’s money.” 

The amazing thing, even to a 
seasoned advertising man. is the 
way in which puzzle contests draw 
replies. One piano manufacturer 
who is backing puzzle contests 
through various dealers tells of 
23,000 answers received from a 
single insertion in ha'f a dozen 
dailies. “I know that the bulk of 
these answers are worthless,” he 
says, “but out of the 23,000 there 
were 377 that were good live pros- 
pects, excellent material for our 
outside salesmen.” If it were not 
for such phenomenal results ad- 
vertising men would not bother 
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their heads over the puzzle 
schemes but simply sit back and 
wait to see it die a natural death. 

When John Wanamaker pub- 
lished his broadside against puz- 
zle advertising, one firm which 
was then conducting such a con- 
test replied in defense, arguing 
that it was simply a new method 
of advertising, but with this advan- 
tage: That the consumer gets the 
benefit of the money saved by the 
elimination of expensive magazine 
and newspaper advertising. 

Printers’ INK has received a 
great many letters on this subject, 
most of them strongly condemning 
the scheme. Naturally, any ques- 
tion of moment has two sides, and 
the arguments in defense are 
presented as forcibly as poss‘ble 
in the following letter from the 
vice-president of a piano manu- 
facturing house: 


Henry & S. G. Linpeman, 
Piano MAKERS, 
New York, March 30, 1910... 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

My opinion is that no man has a 
right to say that another man’s adver- 
tising is fraudulent, without such ad- 
vertising positively states an untruth, 
and it is well known that we are read- 
ing advertising matter every day which, 
in the opinion of the reader, contains 
untruthful statements, but which in 
Pas 4 only seem untruthful and thereby 
fraudulent because the reader does 
not fully understand the conditions, or 
the possibilities of the advertiser, or 
his ability to make good his claims. 

The well known house of Steinway & 
Sons have repeatedly advertised that 5 
feet 10 inches was as small as any 
grand piano could scientifically and cor- 
rectly be built, or words to that effect, 
though other reputable companies build 
smaller grands. If that statement of 
Steinway & Sons is true, such ad- 
vertising is honest. If the statement 
is not true, then, according to Mr. 
Clement, Steinway & Sons’ advertising 
is fraudulent. 

I am_ further induced to_ believe 
that before we _ can criticize ad- 
vertising as fraudulent, it would be 
necessary to go so far as to he fully 
aware of the exact cost of the product 
advertised. For instance, take the 
Steinway piano, or the Weber piano, or 
the Mason & Hamlin piano. If either 
of these houses is guilty of advertising 
their product at what is an exorbitant 
price in comparison with what an equal- 
ly good instrument can be bought for 
eisewhere, is it not true that such ad- 
vertising is a little misleading? 

In the case of contests, the dealer 
decides to give for advertising pur- 
poses, and in order to secure prospects, 
a coupon, a watch, a scarf -pin, or a 
fountain pen. Is this any different than 
the presentation of a ticket to an elab- 
orately prepared recital? Do they not 
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both aim to attract customers or pros- 
pects? and in both cases they pretend 
to give something for noWing. 

I am not prepared to state that I 
am in favor of contests, if in adver- 
tising such contests the dealer makes 
elaborate statements and cannot live up 
to his promises, but I have seen many 
contests advertised and upon _investi- 
gation find that the dealer really does 
do just what he promises. 

Another point—is the advertising of 
a contest any more fraudulent than to 
advertise second-hand, used, shop worn, 
or so-called discontinued styles of pi- 
anos, when in reality many of such 
pianos advertised are only shop worn, 
used, second-hand, or discontinued 
styles for the purpose of the advertise- 
ment, and to attract customers to the 
sale? Such a condition is said to have 
frequently existed with some of the 
most reputable houses in the country, 
I am sorry to say. 

Why do some of the manufacturers 
pay fabulous amounts of money for the 
employment of artists to advertise their 
instruments? Is it not for the purpose 
of attracting trade or attention to these 
instruments? Is it not true that the 
customer pays for all such expenses 
when he buys the piano in question? 
Therefore, assuming that the _profes- 
sional artists are paid for their testi- 
monials, which this trade believes, isn’t 
it bordering on the fraudulent to ad- 
vertise an artist’s recommendation, with- 
out, Snes that he was paid for such 
testimonials? 

James S. Hotes, Jr. 


It is known that the prize con- 
test is not solely a retailers’ prop- 
osition, but that in some cases the 
prime mover is the manufacturer 
who quietly works through the re- 
tail channel. This fact, in connec- 
tion with the intimation that the 
scheme is a substitute for regular 
magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing, gives the subject a broad in- 
terest and justifies Printers’ INK 
in devoting considerable space to 
the publication of the following 
letters: 


LETTERS AGREEING WITH PRINTERS’ INK. 


“I congratulate and honor you for 
your campaign to eliminate misleading 
advertisements. Last December guess- 
ing contests were excluded from every 
Minneapolis paper—we believe the first 
city in America to take this unanimous 
action.”—R, O. Foster, of Foster & 
Waldo, Minneapolis. 


“They (the users of such piano con- 
test schemes) are unreasonably selfish, 
because they must concede that, if all 
dealers conducted business on the same 
es. the piano ttade, as a dignified and 

onorable business, would be wrecked. 
They are cruel because they hand out 
disappointments to thousands of dupes.” 
—J. H. Ling, of the Ling Piano House, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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C.F. RELLY 


Begs to announce that 
he has severed his con- 
nection with Hand, 
Knox & Company, and 
on May first will open 
offices of his own as 


NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Suite 7073-7075 


Metropolitan Bldg. 
New York City 





@ Mr. Kelly for the 
past two years has been 
Treasurer of Hand, 
Knox & Company, 
and solicitor of adver- 
tising for the Hand, 
Knox & Company 
newspaper list. 
HOME ADDRESS 


1244 Dean Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“T have been fighting coupon and 
guessing contests for a long while, 
and I was very much interested re- 
cently by the splendid little article that 

r. Clement, of the Mason-Hamlin 
Company, had in your paper. Consid- 
erable success has already crowned our 
efforts in various sections of the coun- 
try.”—E. H. Droop, President of the 
National Association of Piano Dealers 
of America. 


“This firm has always been opposed 
to contests, bond schemes, etc., and 
any movement for the elimination of 
this feature from the piano trade is 
heartily welcomed by us and will re- 
ceive our support."—W. A. Lippman, 
Manager of the Jesse French Piano 
Company, St. Louis. 


“T have written many articles upon 
the subject of the pernicious advertis- 
ing which permeates the display adver- 
tising devoted to the piano industry, and 
have written much for the piano trade 
journals, but have received little en- 
couragement.”—-W, L. Bush, of the 
Bush & Gerts Piano Company, Chi- 
cago, Iil 


“If you desire it, I shall be pleased 
to write an article on the subject of 
guessing contests, etc., which, in my 
opinion, are a great dertiment to the 
piano business.”—P. C. Conroy, of the 
Conroy Piano Company, St. Louis. 


“T_ tried in several places when in 
the East in January to get some stuff 
in opposition to these piano contests 
through the music trade papers, but 
thé pressure bearing upon them from 
the fake workers was so strong that 
they would not more than mention it, 
and even then without the courage to 
offer an opinion.”—President Wise, of 
the Wise Piano House, Boise, Idaho. 


“All reputable dealers should align 
themselves in favor of honest meth- 
ods, and should request that news- 
papers and all allied interests do what 
they can to assist in forming that kind 
of sentiment.”—F. B. Hollenberg, of 
the Hollenberg Music Company, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


“We consider schemes of this kind 
omy little better than obtaining money 
under false pretenses. This is a step 
in the right direction, and we are 
pleased to see Printers’ InK getting 
into iine.”—C. A. Schlichter, Vice- 
President of the Guest Piano Company, 
Burlington, Ia. 


“T am heartily in favor of the active 
work being pushed against certificate 
advertising. have worked in that 
direction very strongly myself in the 
past.”"—Chandler M. Smith, of _the 
Henry F. Miller & Son Piano Com- 
pany, Boston. 


“We are opposed to all methods of 
this kind or any methods which are de- 
ceiving the public by making them be- 
lieve they are getting something for 
nothing.” —A, L, Wilhite, President of 
the Cable Piano Company, Knoxville. 


“We sincerely trust your excellent 
publication will go after this matter 
with vigor and eradicate the evil in 
the near future.”—Charles E. Roat, of 
the Chas. E. Roat Music Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich, 


“TI certainly do entertain a strong con- 
viction about the subject of coupons or 
bond attractions in connection with 
piano advertising, and am strongly op 
posed to any and all such schemes. The 
piano trade has already been too thor- 
oughly debased by a certain class of 
salesmen without further prostituting it 
by any such cheap methods. If there 
are any piano dealers or manufacturers 
who must needs depend upon such 
methods to market their goods, they 
had best retire from the music trade 
and ally themselves with the _profes- 
sional gambling fraternity and be done 
with it—H. P. Montgomery, of H. P. 
Montgomery, Pianos, Portsmouth, N. H. 


“It would seem that ‘> get down to 
legitimate business depending on the 
merit of goods and the reputation of 
the house handling same combined with 
every honest effort along the line of 
work and legitimate methods of ad- 
vertising, is by far superior, more sat- 
isfactory, and the most Pe way 
to conduct a_ dignified _business’— 
C. M, Sigler, Harrisburg, Pa. 

oS os 


The Syracuse Ad Club had an inter- 
esting evening March W. OB. 
Cherry, advertising manager of the 
Merrel-Soule Company, and Jas. A. 
Griffin had ostensibly a scrap because 
the latter insisted on reading a ten- 
age speech. They nearly came to 
Mlows, and just as they finished, an 
“extra” of the Syracuse Journal ap- 
peared telling about the “clash.” 
Robert Frothingham made an address 
on ‘Advertising as an Indestructible 
Asset.” 


Burton R. Freer, well known for sev- 
eral years as Western advertising man- 
ager of Life, and who has within some- 
thing more than a year past built up an 
extensive advertising patronage for 
To.Day’s Magazine, has resigned as 
Eastern advertising manager of that 
publication. The resignation became ef- 
fective March 19th. It is understood 
that Mr, Freer has not yet decided up- 
on plans for the future. 





F. R. Dayton, formerly with Rogers 
& Co., New York and Chicago, has 
resigned to go with the Columbia Mo- 
tor Car Company, of Hartford, in con- 
nection with its publicity department. 


— 


The Portland, Ore., Ad Club has de- 
cided that it will hold a regular ban- 
quet the fourth Tuesday evening of 
every month, at which an attempt will 
be made to keep members in touch with 
the more advanced ideas of the East. 
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CALKINS ON SLOGANS AND IM- 
MATURE ART WORK. 





The advertising class of the West 
Side Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, New York, was addressed by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & 
Holden, and by Emerson P. Harris, of 
Advertising and Selling, on the evening 
of March 21st. 

Mr. Calkins’ subject was a general 
one: “How Modern Advertising Sells 
Goods.” He said in part: 


“I don’t believe you can find worse 
advertising anywhere in the country 
than in the subway in New York. 
There it is—‘It’s a Fownes. That’s All 
You Need to Know About a Glove,’ 
‘The King of Whiskey and the Whiskey 
of Kings,’ ‘The Gum Behind the Gums’ 
or ‘First Over the Bars’—conclusive 
anna! The trouble is with the 
subway ads that they are written by 
the manufacturers themselves in so 
many instances, and neither the adver- 
tising manager nor the agents nor any- 
body dares question these manufactur- 
ers’ supposed brilliancy for fear of los- 
ing the job. 

‘And why a slogan anyway? When 
you go into your haberdasher's and ask 
for a necktie, he doesn’t respond with 
some such effusion as ‘Blessed be the 
tie that binds.’ Saner reasoning is far 
better. Don’t try to show off or para- 
lyze your associates with your brilliancy. 
You can’t imagine Thackeray writing 
‘The Newcomes, with the tears stream- 
ing down his face and crying, ‘My God, 


Thackeray, you are a genius!’ Yet 
many manufacturers seem to think they 
are some sort of a genius about adver- 
tising writing. I have no sympathy in 
‘Art for art’s sake’; I don’t believe 
in making an ad beautiful at the ex- 
pense of its selling powers; I know of 
many occasions when a cheap $15 com- 
mercial illustration has been used to 
spoil $20,000 worth of space.” 

Mr. Harris spoke on the subject 
“The Man Behind the Ad.” He said in 
part: 

“Every year now in this country 
something like $200,000,000 is spent on 
newspaper and magazine advertising, 
and yet we tend to write our ads as 
if they were from nobody to everybody 
in general. I sincerely believe that the 
man behind the ad should emphasize his 
personality in his copy. Advertising is 
simply a substitute for the old man-to- 
man commerce; it isn’t automatic; it 
is a weapon, and the more personality 

ou can put into that weapon the better. 
By that I don’t mean the excessive 
use of the word ‘I’ either. 

“There isn’t a better rule in market- 
ing than the Golden Rule. That sounds 
like a preachment, but it is so. In this 
country we are large, but we are just 
small enough so that every advertiser 
must look for, and depend upon, re- 
sales; and, if the first purchase proves 
a poor investment, a resale will not 
result later. The man who writes ad- 
vertising must not be self-conscious, 
but, at the same time, he must not 
eliminate himself. He must place him- 
self in the buyer’s place and then exer- 
cise the Golden Rule.” 











BIG enough to fill the job. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


I know that one of the leading monthly 
magazines is looking for a 


BUSINESS MAN 


who is big enough to earn $8,000 to 
$12,000 a year now, and $25,000 
or more within a few years 


It would seem that the right man for this job might come from a daily or 
weekly newspaper, or from a trade journal, but 
of Printers’ Ink is a man who has never had publishing experience, but has 
had good sound BUSINESS training and is ambitious to get into publishing. 


Such a man as that might do well to look into this matter. 
I should say that this is an opportunity of a lifetime for a man who is really 


Write me marking your letter ‘Magazine Publisher” and I will forward it. 
Or ask me for further particulars and I will send them. 


J. M. HOPKINS, General Manager 


haps among the readers 


12 West 31st Street, New York 
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Discounts— 
Cash and 


Otherwise 


@ Not infrequently an advertiser 
who does not understand the Col- 
lier plan will ask me to explain 
why Collier’s subscription depart- 
ment offers books or portfolios of 
art prints in combination with the 


Weekly. 


@ The answer is that these take 
the place of a cash discount. The 
yearly subscription price of Col- 
lier’s—$5.50—is the same as if you 
bought each issue separately at 
the news-stand (Christmas and 
Easter numbers 25 cents each). 


@ In place of a cash discount sub- 
scribers have a wide choice of 
standard books or pictures —pro- 
ducts of the Collier plant—which 
they could not duplicate for twice 
the discount in cash. Collier’s 
shares with them the benefits and 
sav ngs of its enormous publishing 
facilities. 


@ Doyou know of another national 
publication whose price on the 
yearly subscription basis is not 
considerably less than its price on 
the weekly or monthly basis? 


wh Ginn... 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
New York Chicago 


Boston Toronto 





THE ANARCHISTIC WORM Now 
TURNS. 


City Hatt Grocery, 
Joseph P, Guilfoil, Proprietor. 
Hartrorp, Conn., Mar. 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

There was not a single word in my 
letter to justify you in calling me an 
“advertising anarchist” or in saying 
that I was in “revolution to the estab- 
lished order of things” and “entirely 
skeptical of advertised goods,” 

The question was, “Who pays for 
the advertising?” and I culled my 
remarks wholly to the point and proveu 
that the consumer and no one else 
pays for it. There was not a single 
word in my letter disparaging or in- 
tended to discourage advertising, or 
that belittled or underrated its value. 

If you will read my letter again care- 
fully I think zon will find that I did 
not say that advertised goods generally 
were inferior to unadvertised goods— 
I merely mentioned one instance, but as 
a matter of fact I could mention many, 
and so could you if you cared to. 

You tripped yourself up in mention- 
ing Disston saws as an example, as you 
acknowledge that they made a superior 
quality and built up a big business on 
it long before they began to advertise 
it. Then this must have been an in- 
stance where unadvertised goods were 
equal to if not superior to some that 
were advertised. Singular, isn’t it? 
Yet if any dealer had offered you a 
Disston saw before they began to ad- 
vertise it, you would have eee them 
in the ranks of substitutors. ‘*Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel.” 

In er my letter in same issue 
it was printed in, at the foot of my 
letter you say that “Mr. Hurst showed 
advertising is economical distributive 
cost which the consumer pays, of course 
(endorsing my views), but which does 
not come as high in an advertised prod- 
uct as in an unadvertised one,” and in 
the very next sentence you say that 
“many non-advertised articles can only 
be sold at all because the advertised 
article has built a general market which 
has enabled competitors to follow the 
trail at reduced distributive cost.’ How 
is this? 

That I am a firm believer in adver- 
tising is proven by the fact that I have 
carried an “‘ad” in the Hartford Times 
daily for about nineteen years, besides 
many years in the-Courant and other 
forms of advertising, such as circulars 
and a store paper, copies of which I 
enclose. I spend about a thousand dol- 
lars a year for advertising, which -is 
considered quite a little for a small 
grocery. I have never given advertis- 
ing a slap in the face. 

am not a substitutor. Only stand- 
ard and best known ‘brands of goods 
are sold here, and my customers get 
exactly what they call for if we have 
it. We are too busy to offer substitutes 
for worthy advertised articles and, in 
fact, never had a desire to do so, and 
there was nothing in my letter to justify 
you or anyone calling me a substitutor. 

I back up my belief in advertising 
by spending my own money for it. 
Kindly advise me if you do the same, 
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or does your belief only extend as far 
as advocating it for the other fellow? 
Our local newspapers are great advo- 
cates of newspaper advertising, but 
when they do a little advertising on 
their own account they put it in the 
street cars. 

In D. A. Reidy’s ridiculous letter 
which you published March 9th, he 
says that my letter would indicate that 
I harbored a grievance against adver- 
tised goods. e evidently has a dis- 
torted mind and an abhorrence for 
familiarity with the truth. He says he 
“would like to be given credit for a 
modicum of intelligence,” but when 
you gave him a chance in two columns 
of your valuable space to display some 
of it he overlooked the opportunity. 
His attempt at answering my letter 
intelligently is about as sorry a mess as 
I’ve ever seen in your bright paper. 
His labored arguments are about as 
relevant to the question at issue as they 
are to the “fone hoss shay.” 

His whole theme is about substitution 
(I should imagine), and even at that 
his arguments are far-fetched, flat and 
illogical. .There was not a reference 
either directly or indirectly in my letter 
to substitution, and Mr. Reidy has 
studiously avoided all reference to the 
real question, “Who pays the adver- 
tising ?”’ 

He says that in buying groceries he 
prefers to use his own judgment to that 
of his grocer’s, and in the same breath 
admits that he doesn’t use his own judg- 
ment at all but buys things he has seen 
advertised, thus taking the judgment 
of the advertiser. Of course the adver- 
tiser being a stranger to him is more 
to be depended upon than his grocer, 
whom he knows to be reputable. He 
says “it hurts his dignity and sense of 
importance to be classified as a cha 
who cannot decide things for himself,” 
and then at the same time admits that 
he has allowed some far-off advertiser 
to decide for him by calling for his 
goods. He claims to know more about 
groceries than his grocer. No doubt 
the combined grocery knowledge of 
Park & Tilford, Acker, Merrall & Con- 
dit, S. S. Pierce & Co., and Finlay 
Acker are as a liver pill to a balloon 
compared with his. He probably knows 
more about law than his lawyer, more 
about 2 than his druggist, and more 
about medicine than his physician, but 
is too modest to say so. But with all 
his boasted intelligence he totally ig- 
nored the question, “Does the consumer 
pay for the advertising?” 

He displays his ignorance about busi- 
ness when he says that the manufac- 
turer who puts a different label on his 
goods for different dealers is dishonest, 
as is also the dealer who buys them. 
If that is so there are thousands of 
rascals at large that Mr. Reidy had 
better get after. 

Are all the large department stores in 
New York who make large contracts 
with packers of canned goods for goods 
put up under their own labels, doing 
a dishonest business? Is it dishonest 
for an-automobile manufacturer to buy 
different parts for his autos outside 
his factory and then put his name on 
the car as the maker? 

Joseru P. GuitrolL. 
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What the American 
Exporter “Foreign Trade 
Service” means to the 
American Manufacturer. 


N nine cases out of ten, un- 

successful atiempts, on the part 

of American manufacturers to 
open up a world-wide market for 
goods, can be traced to the ab- 
sence of the very basis of all ex- 
port trade—thorough knowledge 
of foreign business conditions and 
customs. This knowledge is sup- 
plied by the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER “Foreign Trade Ser- 
vice.” Ever since the first issue 
of the ; 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


“The Strongest Single 
Power in Export Trade” 


was published, we have been gain- 
ing in experience and in knowl- 
edge of other countries. Not a 
hearsay acquaintanceship gleaned 
from government reports, but 
facts and figures gathered and 
compiled by members of our own 
staff who go over the ground 
from year to year in the interests 
of our regular advertisers. This 
service also includes the transla- 
tion of all correspondence, com- 
mercial ratings, etc., and all other 
information of importance in for- 
eign. trade. 

Let us send you sample copies, 
and convince you that the oppor- 
tunities offered by advertising in 
the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
are too many to neglect. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street, New York City 
ORME IEE ERS: 
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Printers’ INK. 


4A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
City, Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. Secretary, J. 1. 
Romer, General Manager, J. M. HOPKINS. 
The address of the company is the address of 
the officers, 


New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius MATHEWS, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 

Chicago Office: 1502 Tribune Bldg., Telephone, 
Randolph 1098. Wm, S. GRATHWOHL, Mgr, 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Main 1151, 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
J. Georce Freperrcx, Managing Editor. 





New York, April 6, 1910. 





As a resuit of the remarkable 
growth of Printers’ INK since its 
re-organization, John Irving 
Romer, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Printers’ Ink Publish- 
ing Company, has resigned his 
position as advertising manager of 
the Aeolian Company, in order to 
devote his entire time and energy 
to this journal. There will be no 
changes in the staff or policy of 
“The Little Schoolmaster.” “The 
Aeolian Company is not as yet pre- 
pared to make any announcement 
as to its future advertising plans, 
except that Mr. Romer has been 
retained as Advertising Counsel 
to act in an advisory capacity. 








Price Twice now im- 
Cutting portant courts in 
important cases 

and Good have passed fa- 
Business _vorably upon the 
business reasonableness of the 


policy of manufacturers in mak- 
ing rigid contracts to maintain 
price. There is usually but one 
motive to price cutting—that of 
putting a jobber or retail store in 
contrast with competitors. If 
everybody cuts price the motive 
is killed—there are plenty of in- 
stances where retailers have 
promptly stopped’ cutting the 


price on an article which every- 
body was cutting. ‘Lhis proves, 
of course, that retailers are not 
so benevolently concerned about 
helping shoppers to economize as 
they often rant about. What 
they are obviously after is adver- 
tising—to get advantage  fo- 
themselves, hurt whom it may. 

Now, taking the matter upon 
this very self-applied cold-blooded 
estimate, retailers who practice 
price cutting as a business method 
will find many powerful argu- 
ments against them, after doing 
some far-sighted thinking. 

The distinct movement in re- 
tailing away from comparative 
prices and forced special sales 
has a direct relation to price cut- 
ting on trade-marked goods. The 
policy of inflating values for pur- 
poses of comparison, and of lean- 
ing more and more heavily upon 
ingenious special sale devices to 
keep sales up, is an undermining 
practice. It inevitably pushes the 
retailer further and further away 
from a normal business based on 
quality and general confidence, 
and more and more toward super- 
latives and exaggeration and 
price alone. The retailer who 
plays up price comparisons as a 
steady habit in his advertising, by 
his own deliberate action focuses 
attention not upon his ability as 
a judge of merchandise or his 
integrity as a merchant, but upon 
nothing but price. The public 
takes him exactly at his own es- 
timate and pretty soon he finds 
his store patronized only as a 
cut-rate auction counter, at 
which the buyer had better be 
wary. 

The store which cuts prices on 
trade-marked and advertised mer- 
chandise brings on just the same 
condition of public mind—“a good 
place sometimes for snap bar- 
gains, but better go elsewhere for 


important purchases, for full 
lines, for real store service, for 
guaranteed _ satisfaction.” The 


Wanamaker and Marshall Field 
and other retail reputations are 
built on the one-price foundation, 
which is very opposite to price 
cutting. 

The inconsistent thing about 
the selection of advertised goods 
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for price cutting is that it tends 
to break down the dealer’s own 
assets. Trade-marking and ad- 
vertising are the best possible 
means of getting consumers to 
select and pay for better quali- 
ties, and to enlarge needs and 
make new lines of goods popular. 
Yet by the price-cutting method, 
for temporary and fleeting indi- 
vidual advantage, retailers do 
their best to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. Many a 
manufacturer would be develop- 
ing wants and increasing the vol- 
ume of sales per individual if 
this very price cutting method 
didn’t almost destroy him right 
at the start, when retailers for 
their own profit should most en- 
courage him. What is best pol- 
icy for all retailers is also best 
for individual retailers. 

J. C. B. Smith, of Smith, Tay- 
lor & Co., made a strong address 
on this subject before the Pough- 
keepsie Chamber of Commerce 
recently. After describing the 
work of the New England Dry 
Goods Association for broader 
retailing, he said: 

Gentlemen, it is not smart to build 
up your business by advertising sugar 
at four cents a pound, which costs six, 
nails one cent a pound, which cost 
three, fruit of the loom cotton, five 
cents per yard which cost eight, and so 
on with all staple commodities, which 
are kept in every store, and owned by 
the different merchants in that line at 
the same price. It is much smarter and 
much more profitable for the merchants 
in their respective lines to club together 
and agree to sell nails which cost three 
cents for not less than four, fruit of 
the loom cotton at ten cents, sugar at 
seven cents, and it is much more to 
the merchant’s credit and much smarter 
and much more profitable for him to 
advertise new choice novelties, and es- 
pecially the quality, rather than try to 
draw his business by selling goods at 
cost and below cost. In the end, gen- 
tlemen, the firms who adopt this 
method are the most prosperous. 





High Prices Probably too 
and Checked much merchan- 


dising and ad- 

Consump- vertising have 
tion rested on the 
assumption that the consumer 


would stand for almost any price, 
if proper representations would 
be made. An idea of an un- 
limited supply of money has un- 
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doubtedly inflated the expecta- 
tions of many manufacturers. 

Charles Corly, a New York 
commission man, recently called 
attention to the situation in sal- 
mon and other Pacific Coast 
products: 


It 1s a well known fact and has 
grown almost into an axiom that when 
certain articles of food reach a price 
which in the eyes of the housekeeper 
makes it a question as to the economy 
of purchasing such article, that con- 
sumption is heavily curtailed; and that 
has been proven time and again dur- 
ing the past two decades in connection 
with almost every line of Pacific Coast 
products. Starting back in the boom 
year of 1890, when the crop of Cali- 
fornia fruits was short and the de- 
mand for the canned and cured prod- 
ucts in excess of supply, prices reached 
a stage at which consumption virtually 
stopped, and the year 1891 found the 
jobbers of the United States with 
stocks on hand which had depreciated 
in value to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; and it was sev- 
eral years subsequent to that time be- 
fore these products regained normal 
conditions. 

In the year 1908 a Coast price of 
$1.80 a dozen was placed on red 
Alaska salmon, which led to the forc- 
ing of a price of 85c in 1905, impera- 
tively demanded in order to clear the 
printer stocks which had accumulated 
in the two years intervening, arising 
out of a disposition on the part of con- 
sumers to leave that grade of salmon 
alone. 

Again, in the year 1907, a consump- 
tive demand for Pacific Coast cherries 
was checked and almost destroyed 
through the effects of abnormal prices 
which placed the goods virtually be- 
yond -the reach of the average house- 
keeper, and to this day cherries have 
riot been reinstated in the estimation 
of the consuming public, and instances 
might be multiplied, 


Considerable difficulty of this 
sort arises from lack of a big, 
broad policy of manufacturing 
and advertising. The most profit 
lies in big volume of sale at small 
margins of profit, and attendant 
economies of manufacture and 
distribution. There are thousands 
of small manufacturers, growers 
and importers who are looking 
for their profit from Jarge mar- 
gins of profit and minimized ex- 
pense (eschewing advertising as 
an impossible, luxurious sort of 
expense) when they should by all 
means reverse their policy and 
strike forward, by spending money 
to secure wider distribution, to- 
ward heavier sales at a_ price 
tempting to the largest possible 
number. That is the policy upon 
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which the Standard Oil Company, 
the Fairbank products, Ivory 
Soap, and other great advertisers 
have built so magnificently. Toast- 
ed Corn Flakes has arrived at this 
policy, as told in this issue. 

The present stir about high 
prices has brought out this big 
economic fact with especial sig- 
nificance. 





The Twice in this and 
recent _ issues, 

Great Printers INK 
Cosmopoli- has told of ad- 


tan Medium \ertisers turning 
to newspapers in the endeavor to 
reach important and rather inac- 
cessible men. Mr. Starrett, it was 
related, is successfully using New 

York newspapers to impress his 
reputation upon the big financial 
men; while the Bush terminal 
people tell how they are also using 
New York newspapers to reach 

“the man higher up” among man- 
ufacturers. 

Now, it is commonly argued by 
some advertising men that the 
newspaper is valuable almost sole- 
ly for Uneeda Biscuit, bargain 
sales and other advertising “for 
the masses.” 

It is frequently overlooked how 
amazingly cosmopolitan the reach 
of the newspaper is. As President 
Taft has recently said, perhaps a 
little peevishly, “some of us say 
we don’t read newspapers, but 
most of us do, nevertheless.” 
When all else fails to get to the 
big man, newspaper advertising 
will accomplish the result. The 
biggest and busiest business men, 
many of whom may be “poor read- 
ers,’ who allot no time for any 
general reading and have an actual 
distaste for it, are found among 
the habitual newspaper reading 
class. 

To reach “the man higher up” is 
a most important strategic prob- 
lem with many advertisers, and 
must be solved to achieve success. 
The right newspapers seem to of- 
fer the best solution in many in- 
stances. 

It is related how, some years 
ago, a big financier who had stead- 
fastly spurned advertising and em- 
phatically declared that he never 
read jt, gave his pride a neat fal] 


one day. He is known to be a mode] 
of courtesy and politeness, making 
a scrupulous point of his memory 
for people he has met. Going out 
to his country home one day he 
noticed a woman seated in his car 
whom he was sure he knew in 
some way. He was unable to re- 
call her by name,. though every 
line of her face had something 
familiar about it; but his scrupu- 
lous sense of politeness troubled 
him so that he went to her. “I 
am sure I know you, madam, but 
I cannot recall your name. Will 
you kindly set me right?” 

The woman smiled, and replied, 
“T am Lydia Pinkham!” The 
financier has since been relating 
this as a joke on himself, which 
proved that he did read advertise- 
ments, whether consciously or un- 
consciously. 


Everybody's Magazine, through its 
advertising manager, Robert Frothing- 
ham, has instituted a new department, 
entitled “Little Advertising Stories,” 
which directly precedes its index to ad- 
vertisements. Four such little stories 
are offered with the April issue, and 
will make interesting reading for ad- 
vertising men. The first is entitled 
“Where is the ‘Faith’—in Advertising 
or in Not Advertising?’’; the second, 
“It’s | the Magazine—Not the ‘Posi- 
tion’”’; the third, “The Romance of the 
White Bathroom,” which has to do with 
Standard Sanitary Plumbing; and final- 
ly the fourth, “A Proper Discourage- 
ment.” It is the intention to make 
this a permanent department of Every- 
body’s. 


The Milwaukee Press Club expects 
to be especially favored in the near 
future by having with it as guest and 
speaker, at its coming twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, Theodore Roosevelt, who has 
written that he would “particularly” 
like to be present at that time. His ac- 
ceptance comes from the wilds of Afri- 
ca, and says, in part:. “I simply must 
get home first and have a week or so 
to look around me and fix what, if any, 
other engagements I must meet, and 
they’ll be mighty few. I believe T shall 
be able to accept your invitation.” 





A novel theatrical performance was 
that given at 2.45 on the morning of 
April 12th, under the management of 
Liebler & Co. “The Fourth Estate.” a 
newspaper play, will be presented in 
the Studebaker Theater, Chicago, to an 
audience of the advertising men, re- 
porters, editors and printed connected 
with Chicago’s newspapers and also the 
newspapers of the surrounding terri- 
tory. 


The advertising of the Bank Clock 
Company is now handled by the Boston 
office of the Lord & Thomas Agency, 
Globe Building, 
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MR. W. H. GANNETT, Publisher of “COMFORT,” 
Augusta, Me., who beccmes the second largest advertiser in Print- 
ERs’ INK, by virtue of placing a contract for 80 pages to be used 
within one year. 


The excellence of Mr. Gannett’s business judgment is conceded by 
all who are familiar with his extraordinary success in building up a 
publication which to-day has the entree to a million and a quarter 
of typical American homes. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 West Tuirty-First STREET - - - - - += + + + + New Yorr 
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The Big Lake (Minn.) Herald and 
the Monticello (Minn.) Times have 
been consolidated. 

iain eA anactinss 


J. Ferd. Oberwinder, for the past 
‘two years traveling representative for 
the Lewis publications in the South- 
west, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
has joined the force of the Chicago 
office and will hereafter devote his 
time to the Woman’s National Daily. 
He will make Chicago his headquarters. 








Write Today for This Superb 


-PianoCatalog= 


CONTAINS cardboard easelsof the 
various styles of pianos, besides a 
full and complete account of how su- 
perior excellence in a piano is achieved. 
It expiains the acoustical, -gréoved 


*s »inding board and other features that 
add vastly to the tonal périty of the 
Lyon & Healy Piano. 





$350 and upward 


Thé piano is so different from others 
that only by reading the catalog can 
you Understand “its advantages. Will 
you not fill out this coupon and mail it 
today? 


LYON. &.HEALY 


Makers of the Lyon & Healy Piano and 
. the-Lyon & Healy. Harp - 


t 
—COUPON TO BE FILLED OUT. — 








Messrs. LYON & HEALY, 
69-79 Adams Street, Chicago 

Ge utlemen: — Please send Souvenir 
cataloz containing easel back illustra- 
tions, etc. 
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Street 
“Town aut State {60} 


























NO “FACE HANDSOMENESS” FOR 
HIM. 
Wiciiam Reep MEssENGER. 
New York, Mar. 21, 1910. 
Editor of Prinrers’ Inx. 

The enclosed Auto Strop Razor ad- 
vertisement is taken from the March 
19th issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

It seems pitiful that a presumably 
reputable firm should be induced under 
any pretext to discredit itself and its 
product by the exaggerated statements 
used in the introduction of this adver- 
tisement when the mafJority of men 
know them to be untrue and repug- 
nantly absurd. 

I have used and owned an Auto Strop 
Razor and it’s one of the best, if not 
the best, on the market, but it isn’t a 
complexion cream or a liver tonic insur- 
ing the silken, peach-like charm de- 
scribed, even if a man wanted such a 
baby-like epidermis. Neither is it true 
that all non-stropping razors leave the 

















face disfigured by the unsightly ugli- 
ness which the “horror picture” at- 
tempts to describe, 

Why not say something about the 
quality of the blades? The strop, too 
—is it leather or canvas? However 
skilful the stropping a good shaving 
edge can’t be produced from a poor 
blade and a poor strop. The Auto 
Strop blades and the strop may be the 
finest quality, but this advertisement 
avoids any reference to it and prefers 
to tell about the handsome case and the 
silver plating. 

There are men who like to know 
what they’re buying, especially when it 
promises to give that soft, silken, peach 
bloom skin, which, however, “no mah 


wants anyhow.” 
W. R. MESSENGER. 
————+o4+—_—_ 


With its issue of the morning af 
March 11th, the San Francisco Exam- 
iner announces that its circulation 
passed the 100,000 mark. | 
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EXCEPTIONAL GERMAN AD- 
VERTISING POSTER 
WORK. 





FINEST ARTISTS DOING LOTS OF 
POSTER WORK—"“ODOL’S” BIG SUC- 
CESS—STRONG EFFECTS IN A FEW 
FLAT COLORS—EXHIBITIONS MADE 
OCCASIONS FOR ARTISTIC POSTERS. 





German advertisers, as hinted 
recently in Printers’ INK, are 
still convinced that people will 
not read text, and that display and 
general publicity which simply em- 
phasizes the name is most effective. 

As a consequence all German 
advertising is poster work, and the 
same identical designs which con- 
s.itute magazine ard newspaper 
ads are used for posters. Now, 
as these designs, from an Ameri- 
can viewpoint, are most effective 





as posters—and as German artists 
of the highest type have no com- 
punctions whatsoever in putting 
much ‘of their best work into ads, 
the result is quite naturally a 
unique supremacy in poster work 
in Germany. 

This country produces scarcely 
one poster in a _ year which 
matches in quality the posters pro- 
duced in plenty in Germany. No 
American painters of a repute 
equal to that of Heine, of Munich, 
for instance, gives so freely of his 
genius to advertising as he does. 
Such a galaxy of artistic talent as 
Morwek, Bernhard, Klinger, Miin- 
zer and Hohlwein, in the produc- 
tion ‘of posters bears little com- 
parison to the few artists of note 
who devote serious attention to 
advertising here (and then to 
magazine illustration and not to 
posters.) Cooper is the only artist 


of real ability who has done ex- 
tensive work in posters htre. 
Poster popularity in Germany 
dates from 1896 when a notable 
poster was drawn for an industrial 
exhibition at Beriin. Other artists 
took up poster work for a while, 
but dropped it until they saw how 
it was being degenerated by poor 





artists and printers. They then 
went into poster work in earnest, 
giving serious artistic attention to 
the subject, and succeeding also 
in ‘making their efforts of strong 
business value. 

Poster advertising was given 
stroag impetus in Germany when 
“Odol,” a mouthwash, began to ad- 
vertise with real energy. Never 
before had so large an advertis- 
ing campaign been undertaken in 
Germany, and failure was, of 
course, freely predicted. Every 
part of Germany seemed to be 





spelling out the words “Odol” 
in the largest and boldest display 
which very clever artists could ac- 
complish. There was no argument 
—just “Odol”’; and the word en- 
tered the consciousness of all Ger- 
many with everlasting insistence 

As a result of this big poster 
posters). Cooper is the only artist 
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other advertising, “Odol” is now 
one of the very biggest advertis- 
ing successes on the continent, en- 
joying immense sales. 

Automobile advertising has also 
extensively adopted posters for ad- 
vertising. It is not generally 
known that the publisher of Sim- 
plissimus, the famous German 
humorous publication, is also one 
of the chief owners of the Ziist 
automobile. The high-class artists 
who drew for Simplissimus were 
put to work on Ziist posters, with 
some remarkable results. One of 
these, a Heine poster, is shown 
herewith. This fact has had much 


EXPOSITION 


RAERONAUTIOUE 
1900 





to do in getting. high-class artists 
into the advertising field. 

The many exhibitions, tourna- 
ments, etc. constantly held in Ger- 
many have been seized upon as 
artistic opportunities, and also 
recognized as needing advertis- 
ing, by means of. posters. When 
Wright was in Germany startling 
the -world with his flights several 
striking posters mdrked the occa- 
sions, 

The reproductions shown here- 
with do little justice to the origi- 
nals by reason of the absence of 
color. The German plan of mass 
effects in flat colors, usually in 
not more than three or four colors, 
has resulted in posters which sim- 
ply can’t be missed. The selection 


of colors and arranging of high 
lights are artistic in the highest 
sense. Lithography hardly com- 
pares with such printing. The 
largest and best-known poster 
printers in Germany are Holler- 
baum & Schmidt, Berlin. 





The shoe poster (see page 85) 
is perhaps the most notable of the 
lot. The coloring is most effec- 
tive, with purple and yellow tones 
in the shoe, and the dull blue 
background. The high lights are 
repressed with skill and effective- 
ness; while style in the shoe does 
not seem to suffer in the slight- 
est by the bold treatment. In fact, 
an impressionistic air is attained 
which, for pure business purposes, 
has a value not attained by the 
most exceptional and skilful y re- 
touched photograph. 

The dilettante, impressionistic 
effect secured on most of these 





German posters, quite in addition 


to practical commercial drafts- 
manship, is a factor in advertis- 
ing as yet little understood in 
America. Yet who would doubt 
that these posters would be effec- 
tive in this country for auxiliary 
outdoor work? 
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A CRITICISM OF REPELLING USE 
OF BLACK IN ADVERTISING 
LAYOUTS. 

ee ee ‘ 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 18, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Why do the distributers of scintillat- 
ing champagne and pure table water, 
two liquids as clear as crystal, encroac’: 
upon the preserves of the ink-maker in 
picturing their product in their current 
advertising? The two ads shown here- 
with, are, in a sense, a shock to the 
esthetic. Moreover, they are mislead- 
ing. Each picture of the bottle would 








Great Western 


A good drink in itself 
and one that makes other 
Beverages Better. 


Mhite Rock 
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LOOK LIKE INK-BOTTLES, 


serve far better as a display for Car- 
ter’s or Higgins’ Best Ink. 

It is quite enigmatical why so small 
a thing as a bottle of champagne or ta- 
ble water, each an appeal to the palate, 
should be so inadequately portrayed. A 
few light lines make all the difference 
in the world. An artist, who is clever 
at stippling has unbounded opportuni- 
ties in working up strong, inviting, 
truthful displays. And, judging from 
the absolute lack of these more pointed 
pictures, the time is long past ripe for 
their inauguration. 

The ink-bottle effect in champagne 





A BETTER TREATMENT. 


water must go. Let this mark its death 
knell. 

But there are other examples of re- 
pelling use of black, The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad has joined the other 
progressive public service corporations 
with an educational series of advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, setting forth 
the advantages of the B. & O. service. 
The copy is strong and convincing, but 
its typography is atrocious, 

In the first place, the slate idea is 


amateurish and lacking in dignity. It« 


certainly does not commend itself to a 
system with the bearing and prestige of 
the B. & O. In the second place, the 
argument is lost by reason of the poor 
execution of the sketch, The artist 








evidently did his best with an abundance 
of words, and he is perhaps not to 
blame. In some of the papers the let- 
tering became so clogged with ink that 
the card was almost unintelligible. A 














BYE e: 





“‘ATROCIOUS.” 


change of style would certainly result 
in more business for this company. 
The use of dead black in advertising 
must be attended with skill and care or 
it is the reverse of attractive. 
2s. 2' Be 


ee 
The owners and editors of the Free 
Press, of New Castle, Pa., have been 
found guilty, under the Pennsylvania 
law, of not publishing their names in 
connection with their sheet, which is a 
socialist paper. 











To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office: TEMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Ad-Layout Paper 


Makes perfect layouts for printer—pub- 
lisher-prospect, easy New idea—practical 
—instructive. Automatically furnishes in- 
structions to printer. | Saves alteration bills 
—time—money—improves display. Schedule 
of words by lines and picas. Beats square 
inch plan. Copy can be figured exactly. 
Write postal today for particulars, 


H. H. Stalker, 202 Majestic, Toledo, Ohio 
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TELEGRAM 


Waco, Texas 
Feb. 14, 1910 

THE RONALD PRESS CO. 

Publishers 

229 Broadway, New York 
Maifat once issue BUSINESS 
WORLD with article Corpora- 
tion Tax by Conyngton. Check 
for subscription forwarded to- 


day. 
° R. J. Tolson 
General Auditor for 
Wm, Cameron & Co., Inc. 





JAMES W. YOUNG 
Manager of Advertising 
Tue Carrott Specrat AGENCY 
Western Representatives 
160 Washington St. Chicago 




















Circulation 
Manager Wanted 








3y a standar¢ gazine, 
By a standard magazine 


published in Chicago. 
Must have _ successful 
record in_ handling 


agents, promoting circu- 
lation schemes and news- 
stands sales. Give full 
particulars regarding 
qualifications, past expe- 
rience, age, salary ex- 
pected, etc. 








ADDRESS : 


“C, M. 1.,” care of Printers’ Ink 














WORDS AND THE ADVERTISING 
WRITER. 


Scranton, Pa., March 5, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

That good old advice to be brief, no 
matter what the subject or occasion 
may be, and to shun long sentences and 
long words as if they were snakes or 
poison orape out in a humorous way 
now and then. 

Of course, there is some merit in the 
advice, but because of this merit the 
advice is often applied where it ought 
not to be applied. Books on letter- 
writing sometimes make the impression 
that if you are brief, the most important 
thing has been accomplished. Brief 
ae are all right in their place, but 
how many strong one-page investment 
letters did you ever see? 

Now comes Miss Anne Partlan, of 
Hampton’s Magazine, in your issue of 
March 238d, with the assertion that 
“four or five syllable words may be 
good English, but they cannot carry 
conviction in setting forth the merits 
of any product.” 

How _ sad! Good bye “circum- 
stances,” “population” and the thou- 
sands of other good words for which 
there is not always an appropriate 
synonym. 

Perhaps after a while we shall have 
to take a tip from Mark Twain and use 
“cop” in place of “policeman.” Here’s 
a tip to some enterprising publisher; 
get out an advertising man’s dictionary 
containing only one-syllable words. 

I wonder, Miss Anne, why you, | in 
your letter to PRINTERS’ Ink, used ‘‘as- 
tonishing,” “publications,” “undoubted- 
ly,” “advertising,” and so on? Oh, pif- 
fle! Use the right word, no matter 
whether it is short or long. 

S. Rotanp HALL, 
+08 -—— 


William P. Goodspeed, business, man- 
ager of the Buffalo News, spoke be- 
fore the Central Y. M. C. A., Buffalo, 
on the evening of March 22nd on the 
subject, ““Newspaper Advertising in Its 
Relation to the Agency.” 





A novel plan is contemplated in con- 
nection with the coming aviation flights 
at Memphis. Uncle Sam’s co-operation 
has been solicited. It is proposed to 
have all letters leaving the Memphis 
post office cancelled with a stamp which 
will read ‘‘National Aviation Meet—Mem- 
phis, April 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th.”” Mem- 
phis merchants have entered into the 
spirit of the occasion and are assisting 
in the advertising. A shoe firm is 
sending out ten thousand circular let- 
ters to the trade giving information 
as to railroad fares, hotel rates, etc. 
A leading mercantile concern has an- 
nounced that it will set aside a section 
of its newspaper advertising and de- 
vote it to the Aviation Meet. 





A novel name for a newspaper is to 
be found at Heyworth, Ill. It is the 
Natural Gas, a name which some prob- 
ably will think would apply very aptly 
to many newspapers, 











and 
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IMPROVING GENERAL AD- 
VERTISING CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH RE- 
TAILERS. 





SOME EXPERIENCES WITH NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS SHOWING THEIR LACK 
OF THOROUGHGOING CO-OPERATION 
—CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 





By C. E. Brett. 
Advertising Manager, the Wm. Hen- 
gerer Co, Department Store, Buffalo. 
By what token should the re- 
tailer be called upon to’ share 
in the cost when the benefit he 
derives from advertisers’ printed 
matter is as difficult to find as is 
his name in the pages of the book- 

let he is asked to buy. 

Let me briefly refer to recent 
experiences. 

One manufacturer writes: “The 
cost of such a booklet in lots of 
25,000 would be 15 cents each. Our 
order of a quarter of a million at 
one time brings it down to six 
cents each. Now if dealers who 
carry our goods will notify us 
how many booklets they can use 
we will divide this lot quantity 
cost in half and furnish the book- 
lets at three cents.” 

We replied: “It is not our cus- 
tom to pay for booklets printed 
by a manufacturer to advertise 
his own product. If you wish us 
to send out, say, 5,000 to those 
who would be most interested, we 
would be very glad to address 
the books and pay the postage.” 

To which we received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“After two years’ experience 
we find that where a store pays a 
little money for such high-class 
booklets as the one under con- 
sideration they are used to much 
better advantage than if they 
were given to them. Not only 
does the advertising department 
think more of them but the buyer 
and other people in the store.” 

Another manufacturer wanted 
three cents a copy for his booklet, 
imprinted, addressed and mailed. 
As we do not send out any lists 
of customers, we offered to im- 
print, address and mail provided 
he furnished us the books free. 

The reply: 


“We will be glad to supply you 
with 3,000 copies of these booklets 
at a charge of one cent each, or 
$30 for the lot, and if you wish 
your name and address printed 
on the book‘ets by us we will do 
so for only one-half cent each 
additional. We are asking you 
to bear only a small portion of 
the cost of these booklets because 
we know you will appreciate 
them the more.” 

These two instances are typical. 

The products are well known, 
one coming from the West, an- 
other from the East. We have 
handled both for years and they 
are on sale in a half dozen or 
more stores in Buffalo. Both these 
manufacturers implied in their 
letters a lack of confidence in the 
retailer. But they were ready tc 
have that confidence established 
and all doubt dispelled by the 
payment of a small sum to app y 
on their advertising account. 

The second _ manufacturer 
showed even less disposition to 
get together. He wanted to make 
a profit out of the retailer on the 
imprinting of the book, asking 
$15 for what the retailer could 
have aone for a fourth that 
amount. 

But if a manufacturer is a lit- 
tle tight on the booklet proposi- 
tion he certainly is quite the oppo- 
site on folders and circulars and 
similar matter. 

Give me but a tithe of what is 
wasted annually right in this one 
part of advertising and I care not 
who holds down that frequently 
mentioned $1,000-a-week job. 

I cannot but speak feelingly of 
this waste because there hasn’t 
been a day for a month it hasn’t 
been brought forcibly to my atten- 
tion. Yesterday we started some 
20,000 pieces down the waste pa- 
per chute, truck cheerfully con- 
tributed by easy manufacturers 
who felt their duty ended when 
they shipped a package of ¢are- 
lessly prepared, cheap circulars 
turned out by a slovenly printer. 

Stores that have any pride in 
their individuality prepare most of 
the printed matter in their own 
advertising office. Occasionally 
matter furnished by manufacturers 
is used, but it must be of a high 
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quality. ‘The most satisfactory kind 
is a result of conference between 
the two advertising offices. No 
piece of matter is allowed to go 
out unless it bears the printed 
name of the store—no_ rubber 
stamp will do. 

These are just common-sense 
regulations in force in the right 
kind of stores everywhere and the 
manufacturer’s advertising man- 
ager who doesn’t know these con- 
ditions exist doesn’t know his 
business. 

If we may judge by the quan- 
tities of stuff literally poured in 
upon us this state of “don’t know” 
or perhaps “don’t care” is much 
more general than you think. 

One awful affair glaring with 
much red ink on cheap paper came 
from’ a manufacturer who is cov- 
ering the country with a splendid 
magazine campaign. 

Any one who had been con- 
verted by one of those clever mag- 
azine pages would have become a 
backslider at the sight of that 
folder. 

They imprinted it for us and in 
heavy type appeared the words: 
Mr. O. T. Jones, care of The Wm. 
Hengerer Company, Buffalo, 
which happened to be the name 
of the buyer for that section. 

Another lot of 5,000 really at- 
tractive little folders in two col- 
ors came from a_ well-known 
manufacturer to be distributed 
among our men customers. The 
folder advised them to make lib- 
eral purchases of these famous 
suspenders in gross lots and sug- 
gested the value of frequent win- 
dow displays. 

These are but two of hundreds 
of impractical folders and book- 
lets coming in a constant stream 
varied by the arrival of chromos, 
hangers, framed pictures, and 
other expensive advertising mat- 
ter, little of which ever gets be- 
yond the advertising office. 

One of the batches of circulars 
to which I referred probably cost 
$10. A two-cent stamp would 
have brought that concern im- 
portant information and the cir- 
culars could have gone down their 
paper chute instead of ours, sav- 
ing them the cost of expressage 
if they did not “through an error 
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of the shipping clerk” send them 
collect. 

To overcome all this waste is 
such a simple matter that it is 
useless to dwell upon it. It 
merely requires a knowledge of 
conditions which are so evident 
that we cannot see why they are 
ignored. 

“But this is such an insignifi- 
cant part of a great national 
campaign such as we are carry- 
ing on,” protested one man to 
me. He ought to have known 
what is known to you and every 
other successful advertising man 
—that there isn’t one detail of a 
campaign that is insignificant. 
The best advertising campaigns 
ever hammered out at the brain 
forge of man is no stronger than 
its weakest link. And there are 
few links more important than 
the carefully prepared little fold- 
er rightly placed. 

In what has been said there is 
no disposition to underrate the 
means adopted by national adver- 
tisers, but, rather, a desire to 
question some of the loose meth- 
ods by which those means are 
applied to actual business con- 
ditions. 

That the misuse of means is 
so general is to be regretted for 
the waste it creates in the process 
of distribution, taking the many 
campaigns and the many refail 
stores into consideration, is enor- 
mous. 

How much more satisfactory, 
more economical, more likely to 
win the hearty good will of the 
merchant and therefore more pro- 
ductive of business is the plan 
adopted by a few, a very few, of 
the best advertisers! 

Every part of their campaign 
is carefully worked out well in 
advance and presented to the re- 
tailer for his consideration. 
Every point of contact is gone 
over, the part that each shall take 
is settled upon and the several 
plans carried forward with a 
vigor and enthusiasm that assure 
complete success. 

Let the manufacturer see how 
much he can give rather than 
how much he can get out of the 
retailer, and merchants will stand 
ready to do their share. 
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Wanted 


Live man or con- 
cern to handle ad- 
vertising end of 
Special Sunday 
Syndicate proposi- 
tion. If you can 
show results, an ex- 
ceptional opportun- 
ity will be offered. 


Tell us something about yourself in 
your application, which we will treat 
confidentially 


ADDRESS 
‘*Colored Supplement ’’ 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











Can You Secure Adver- 
tisements for Periodicals? 








If you can, then you can 
make money representing 
our periodicals 1n your city. 
We issue a lot of special 
editions during the year, and 
as each of our three pub- 
lications is published by 
the Benedictine Fathers it’s 
the easiest thing in the 
world for a good business 
getter to secure a _ large 
amount of advertising for 
them. But we want only 
men who have _ already 
proved their ability and can 
furnish a bond. Write us 
about yourself. 


BENEDICTINE PRESS 
Box 309 Portland, Oregon 











N a measure the merit of your product is 
judged in relation to the character of your 


writing paper. 


Strathmore Parchment 


from every standpoint, the best Bond Paper 


made, is the only business writing paper by 
which you want your product judged. 

We will send the Strathmore Parchment 
Test Book if you'll ask for it, or your paper 
man will furnish it. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality’’ Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 

















MENTAL IMAGES AS SALES 
FACTORS. 

CHILDISH PICTURE BLOCK THINGS 
STILL POWERFUL IN ALL MINDS— 
THE POWER OF A KANSAS CIIY 
PLASTERER'S CREDIT—HOW THE 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COM- 
PANY “GOT” GEORGE GOULD—MEN- 
TAL IMAGES OUTLIVE ARGUMENTS. 





By Clowry Chapman. 

We could all, with profit, turn 
our thoughts oftener to more 
childish things, for the building 
block age is the time when mental 
images have full sway, and we 
see how largely the impu'ses they 
arouse govern one’s actions. We 
are all children of a larger growth, 
and in studying ‘children ard their 
work we get a big problem into 
its simplest form. 

As salesmen, we cannot too of- 
ten realize that cold logic, abstract 
arguments, never closed a _ sale. 
They must be accompanied by 
some suggestion that will create 
in the prospect’s mind a mental 
image of his condition and needs, 
and convert a conviction into an 
impulse. I do not believe that it 
is always possible for a salesman 
to create those mental images 
during an interview. Sometimes 
they precede, and sometimes they 
follow, an interview. Sometimes 
they are not created by the spoken 
word at all, but by some visible 
expression. 

When I was in Kansas City ex- 
ploiting one of the big newspapers 
there, our columns contained an 
item regarding a man who had 
been arrested, charged with hav- 
ing passed forged checks. He pro- 
tested his innocence, and upon be- 
ing closely questioned as to where 
he had traded gave the name of 
Harris-Goar, credit jewelers. 
When the firm was telephoned, 
Mr. Harris recognized. the man’s 
name, and taking the signature 
which appeared upon an agree- 
ment under which the man had 
obtained credit, went over to the 
prosecutor’s office. There he care- 
fully compared the signature on 
the agreement with the signatures 
the man was said to have forged, 
and made up his mind that the 
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man was innocent. Thereupon Mr, 
Harris went on the man’s bond for 
$1,000, although he was a plasterer 
and unable to give any security by 
which Mr. Harris w6éuld have been 
protected in case he “jumped his 
bail.” Mr. Harris took this risk 
after the man had appealed in vain 
for he'p from a fraternal order of 
which he was a member, solely 
because the man had given suffi- 
cient evidence to Harris-Goar that 
he was entitled to credit, and had 
kept his faith with the firm. 

This situation pictured in news- 
paper accounts, and in pamphlets 
subsequently pub‘ished by the firm, 
created mental images that moved 
many a prospective customer to 
trade with that concern. 

Mental images can be made to 
stimulate good-will toward other 
features of a business—!ow prices. 
painstaking, and various forms oi 
store service. 

Perhaps you are familiar with 
how the National Cash Register 
Company: stimulated mental im- 
ages of its product in the mind of 
George Gould. For years sales- 
men had tried to interest him, but 
they were unable to get a hearing. 
Finally it was decided to prepare 
a catalogue printed on Japan pa- 
per and bound in vellum with his 
crest on the cover. This was in 
turn put into a leather case and 
locked securely, the package being 
delivered to Mr. Gould’s house. 
In but a short time the concern 
realized by his orders what mental 
images were created in Mr. 
Gould’s mind as he unlocked that 
case and turned page after page, 
picturing the various types of reg- 
isters in which the company wished 
to interest him. 

Mental images are often a great 
power in showing the elements of 
value in an article. I recall how 
a shirt was displayed with a mem- 
orandum pinned to it, containing 
these facts: 

This shirt has 


Continuous sleeve facing, 

Protection neck band, 

Felled seams, 

Double stitched front yoke and arm 
curves, 

Four first quality 20-line mane, 

Laundered wristbands or cu 

Is laundered by hand with boiled starch, 

Is generously large. 


It does not require a stretch of 
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the imagination to picture the 
good effect which the unfo'ding of 
each of these features makes on a 
prospective customer, It is true 
that good salesmen could demon- 
strate the worth of the garment 
without the memorandum, but the 
memorandum has an influence on 
the customer beyond the mere in- 
formation it contains in showing 
clearly that the house appreciates 
the good points about the article 
sufficiently to have them brought 
to everyone’s attention in a sys- 
tematic way. 

Thus we have seen in how many 
ways mental images assist the 
salesman. In the creation of sat- 
isfaction from use, there needs to 
be a greater development along 
this line. The book of recipes ac- 
companying packages of Post 
Toasties, with its mental imagery, 
is illustrative of this point. In my 
own home there was a natural 
fondness for macaroni, but it was 
not until the suggestions in this 
book were followed that there was 
entire satisfaction with the method 
of preparing that article for the 
table. The use of Post Toasties 
with macaroni during the baking 
process added a delicacy that has 
resulted in creating a constant de- 
mand for the food exploited. It 
is this satisfaction from use that 
creates good-will, ; 

Mental images outlive abstract 
arguments. To-day you are gov- 
erned by impulses created by men- 
tal images which were a part of 
your childhood, and yet how many 
abstract arguments from that ear- 
ly time can you recall? None. 
Think back a little and see how 
true this is. Who of you, having 
lost a little brother or sister while 
still a child, is not moved to-day 
by the mental picture of the moth- 
er, with tear-stained eyes, bending 
over the shoes and stockings and 
other belongings as she put them 
away in a tiny trunk to keep for- 
ever as a sacred memory. 

It is these mental images that 
quicken the human being you call 
a prospect, and unbutton a con- 
ventionality so that you appeal not 
only to his thoughts, but to his 
feelings—the power that sways his 
impulses and helps you to get his 
signature on the dotted line. 
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“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Exteft Sunday. 


World-wide Circulatidti and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news, service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bldg. 








Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication.. 














to Actors, Actresses or 
performers, and you 
WANT TO SELL IT 


advertise in the oldest and 
best Theatrical Paper in Amer- 
ica, The 


NEW YORK CLIPPER 


It wont cost much _ to 


TRY IT ONCE 


After that you will always use 
it. FRANK QUEEN PUB. CO., Ltd., 
A. J. BORIE, Mgr. NEw YORE 


you have any article that 
is useful or necessary 








TRADE PAPER 
PARTNER WANTED 


Youap ive business man with $10,000 
an and publishing experience, ma’ in 
substantial interest in established pa § paper 
(New York City). Large field. The man 
more important than the money. Address 
“Rare,” care Printers’ Ink. 














The German Weekly of National 
) Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
[ Circulation 143,054. Rate c.f 
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THE MARCH SITUATION ON THE 





FARM. 
The government crop report issued 
from Washington on March 8th shows 


that there is still in the farmers’ hands 
23.5 per cent of the 1909 wheat crop, 
which is equivalent to about 173,344,000 
bushels of wheat. The quantity ‘of — 
still in the farmers’ hands is 37.9 
cent of last year’s crop, or about 1,0 0,- - 
865,000 bushels that the farmers can 
turn into money at any minute. The 
farmers are also holding back 363,159,- 
000 bushels of oats, which is 36.1 per 
cent of last year’s crop. 

A_ bank in an agricultural county in 
the West, of a population of 25,000, re- 
ports 1909 dividends of 10 per cent. 


sold at $110 two years ago, when de- 
posits were $40,000, oom sells at $150, 
with deposits of $80, 000. 


———_+o+ 


A novel publicity scheme is that of 
the Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company, 
the 185 salesmen of which recently 
held a big convention in St. Louis, 
An eight-page special newspaper called 
The H-B Idea has been run off and 
60,000 copies have been widely dis- 
tributed among the retailers and others 
interested. It has received much favor- 
able comment. The first page of the 
newspaper contains a general story of 
the convention. Other pages are de- 
voted to reprints from the St. Louis 
daily newspapers referring to the con- 
vention, the regulation title-heads of the 





Another rural bank, stock for which newspapers being given. 


The More Business 
You Do by Lefer — 


The more you need to weigh quality and price when 
ordering stationery. 

You'll be sure of high quality if you specify Construc- 
tion Bond; its cnsend strength, bone and crackle satisfy 
the most exacting. And its cost is kept down by a mod- 
ern, economical method of distribution that assures even 
the largest firms. 


Impressive Stationery at 4 sah“ Price 


Here’s the idea: Construction Bond 
is distributed and sold direct to re- 
sponsible printers and lithographers 
(instead of thru jobbers) and only 
in quantities of 500 lbs. or more at a 
time (instead of in ream lots). You 
see the economy? Profit by it. 


Your printer or lithographer can 
supply Construction Bond if he is 
big enough to buy in 500 Ib. lots and 
wants to give you the utmost value 
in fine business stationery. If he re- 
fuses, write us for specimens of ‘‘Im- 
pressive Stationery at a Usable Price’”’ 
and the names of firms in your vicin- 
ity who are ready to supply it on 
Construction Bond—sent free if you 


~ 
; BOND 
write on your business letterhead. 


W. E. Wroe & Co., 302 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 











This is the Watermark. 
Get Envelopes to Match. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Best at the Price 
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ADVERTISING IN COLLEGE - 


PUBLICATIONS. 





HOW ADVERTISERS ARE GETTING 
VALUE OUT OF IT BY ATTENTION 
TO COPY— CONDITIONS UNDER 
WHICH COLLEGE PAPERS ARE PROF- 
ITABLE MEDIUMS—LIST OF LEAD- 
ING ONES. 





“So far as my experience goes,” 
says F. H. Little, a member of the 
George Batten Company and him- 
self a college man who has had 
considerable experience with col- 
legiate publications, “I am_ in- 
clined to believe that most of the 
advertising that has been placed 
in college publications has been 
placed there pretty much through 
a friendly sort of affiliation, and, 
as a natural consequence, has not 
been planned, prepared or fol- 
lowed through with any serious 
thought as to the commercial pos- 
sibilities. Some people have used 
college periodicals with success. 
There is no reason why others 
should not.” 

Probably the readers of no class 
of periodicals feel such a common 
fellow-feeling as the readers of 
college papers. That advertiser, 
then, is thoughtless who deliber- 
ately prefers not to utilize that 
community of interest to draw his 
readers to him for all it is worth. 
Advertising copy which is pre- 
pared for general magazines is 
not unusually best for the College 
publications, if maximum results 
are hoped for. 

There is, for example, no arti- 
cle which has a greater appeal to 
college men, perhaps, than the 
cigarette. The mere mention in 
print of a new brand is enough to 
send many students scurrying to 
the nearest smoke shop to secure 
it for a trial. Yet, with all this 
in its favor, the pains to which the 
American Tobacco Company goes, 
in the preparation of special copy 
and cuts, estimated to have an im- 
mense appeal to this particular 
class of reader as apart from all 
others, is noteworthy. 

The Shredded Wheat Company, 
than which there are few more 
careful advertisers, does the same 
thing. “The Top-Notch,” reads 
one example of its collegiate copy, 





“whether you are digging for 
Greek roots or playing football.” 
Similarly, Tiffany & Co., when ad- 
vertising in collegiate publica- 
tions, emphasize not so much 
fine jewelry in general as “Watches 
Suitable for Young Men.” The 
National Phonograph Company 
heads an advertisement: “An Ed- 
ison Phonograph in Your Room,” 
following with reasons suitable for 
seniors, juniors, sophomores and 
freshmen for making a purchase. 
It may be advisable to be even 
more specific than this and write 
special copy for each of the col- 
legiate publications. Some years 
ago Knox, the hatter, came out 
with this terse phrase in a Yale 
publication: “Tops that are Hum- 
mers—Knox Hats.” It was copy 
which would probably be quite 
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unintelligible in a general publica- 
tion, or in even certain other col- 
legiate publications, but it was 
copy which is remembered and 
often mentioned to this day by 
Yale men because it appeared dur- 
ing the spring season, when every 
self-respecting Yale senior buys 
him a top and proceeds to wear 
out his fingers spinning it. The 
double meaning of the Knox ad 
appeals to them. It is but natural 
that the college man should feel 
more than ordinarily drawn to 
any article which makes some ref- 
erence to things near and dear. 

G. P. Blackiston, advertising 
manager of the Air- Tight Steel 
Tank Company, Pittsburg, who 
thoroughly believes in collegiate 
advertising, puts the matter 
adroitly by saying: “It’s merely 
a matter of taking advantage of 
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a man’s trend of thought and then 
keeping mental step with him. 
The other kind of copy—the gen- 
eral publicity kind—may get re- 
sults, but it seems like putting 
four different sized wheels on a 
cart. They get the cart to its 
destination possibly, but, at best, 
it’s a tortuous, wobbly process.” 

Collegiate advertising necessar- 
ily must mean quality, rather than 
quantity, talk. The largest of 
these publications can only claim 
about a 7,000 circulation. But 
there is no denying that this qual- 
ity qualification is real. Particu- 
larly is this the case with the 
graduate publications. 

“The moment you mention a 
publication issued from a univer- 
sity,” said a man connected with 
such a publication the other day, 
“the average advertising agency 
manager seems to think its field 
is restricted to professors and 
students. They do not seem to 
realize it exists primarily for 
graduates who are engaged, for 
the most part, in professional and 
business life and are making more 
money than the average. Take 
automobile advertising, for exam- 
ple—we probably reach less waste 
circulation through our alumni 
publications than is the case with 
any class of mediums outside of 
the automobile journals them- 
selves, simply because our sub- 
scribers are professional people 
who are in the habit of purchas- 
ing such products and who usu- 
ally have the wherewithal. The 
same thing is true in other lines.” 


As for the purely undergrad- 
uate publications, they are getting 
on a better business basis every 
year, following in the footsteps of 
their elder brothers, the alumni 
publications. In the past, a great 
proportion of the business done 
by the undergraduate publications 
has been on a trade basis, and, as 
is generally the case, the space 
obtained under such arrangements 
has been but cheaply valued. But, 
of late years, this trade business 
has been minimized. An element 
of continuity and a semblance of 
business-like responsibility has 
been injected into the undergrad- 
uate managements. From being 
pastimes for literary “sharks” i 


’ publications 


the undergraduate bodies, these 
have come to be 
money-making propositions for 
those who have contested for staff 
membership in order to help pay 
the expenses of their education. 
This applies more particularly to 
the undergraduate dailies, which, 
in addition, can point to the fact 
that they are semi-official and 
well-nigh indispensable to their 
readers because of faculty and 
athletic notices, etc. Some of 
them contain general world news 
and would put many a country 
newspaper to shame. The under- 
graduate humorous papers are de- 
didedly worth while from a read- 
ing standpoint, too, and have 
something of circulation away 
from the campuses. 

A list of some of the national 
advertisers who are habitual users 
of one or more collegiate publica- 
tions would be an interesting one 
in this connection. It would in- 
clude: 


Insurance: Aetna Fire, Aetna Life, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Prudential, New 
York Life, Mutual Fire of New York, 
Equitable, Travelers’, Home Life and 
Phoenix Fire; D. Company, 
American Hosiery, Colgate & Co., Bos- 
ton Garter, Fownes Gloves, Hi gins 
Inks, Pond’s Extract, Corbin Zane, 
Studebaker Auto, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Air Tight Steel Tank Company, 
Shredded eat Compan Goodrich 
Tire one, Northern Pacific, Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, Hammond Type- 
writer, Walter Baker & Ob, ta _& % 
Merriam Company, Postum_ Cereal, 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Compeny, 
Tiffany, A. G. Spalding & Co., Bruns- 
wick- Balke. Collender Company, 
Picture an oy elephone; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co.; Gillette Safety 
Razor, Duplex Razor, Keen Kutter Ra- 
zor, L. E. Waterman Company, Wrig- 
ley Company, White Lock ae any, 
R. H. Macy & Co., many hotels, finan- 
cial houses, publishers and shoe, to- 
bacco and candy producers. 


Among the leaders of the grad- 
uate publications are the follow- 
ing: Yale Alumni Weekly, Mich- 
igan Alumni Weekly, Harvard 
Bulletin, Old Penn, Cornell Alum- 
ni News, Princeton Alumni Week- 
ly, Minnesota Alumni Weekly. 

The leading undergraduate pub- 
lications are: Cornell Sun, Har- 
vard Crimson, Yale News, Penn- 
sylvanian, Princetonian, Cornell 
Widow, Harvard Lampoon, Yale 
Record,Wisconsin Sphinx, Prince- 
ton Tiger. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 














When an artist is given his 
head, and allowed ta float un- 
hampered on the blue Empyrean, 
one of the first things he sees is 
a beautiful maiden on ‘bended 
knee peering at a pond of lilies 
or stooping over a_ bubbling 
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spring. Forthwith his 
face takes on a look 
of rapture, the flush 
of genius lights his 
brow and the whole 
wor'd of business may 
go hang, while he pro- 
ceeds to materialize 
the precious lily pads 
and the winged beauty 
of his dreams. 

Such is Art, when 
the artist wears long 
hair. 

Commercial Art is 
a trifle different. 

When a commercial 
artist gets floating up 
in the air and attach- 
ing winged maidens and lily pads 
to rubber-tire advertisements, it is 
high time he took a much needed 
rest. The advertising manager 
of the Diamond Rubber Com- 
pany should see to it that his art- 
ists do not persist in advertising 
maidens and landscapes instead 





of prosaic rubber tires. Art for 
art’s sake is well enough in its 
pace, but it isn’t war and selling 
rubber tires is more or less war. 
We modestly venture the opinion 
that illustration No. 2 is a little 
closer to earth than No. 1, and it 
cannot be denied that 
pneumatic tires ought 
to be kept close to the 
ground. 
* * * 


The advertisement 
of Joseph Wild & Co. 
shown on page 98 is 
plain, strong, simple, 
attractive and _ well 
calculated to sell Ori- 
ental Rugs. 

The test is remark- 
able for its plain, hon- 
est simplicity of state- 
ment and that sincer- 
ity which carries con- 
viction and eliminates 
doubt. 





NO. 2. 


The rug borders at top and 
bottom, call attention to the sub- 
ject in a manner that cannot fail 
to catch the eye of those inter- 
ested and that, after all, is the 
purpose of illustrating an adver- 
tisement. 

One gets a distinctly favorable 
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impression of Wild’s Oriental 
rugs on reading this ad and it is 
a striking example of how goods 


Bu iubhi 
a Be Gs 88 GS BS 
COA ea 


Wild’ s 0 aanvads 


The art of to the East. 
Tha oto oe making, bese 


Demand from the West is dpisioe bt 
Den et Wet the 

The ultimate result will be a greater ome 
real rugs. 


The name “Wild's Orientals” mmsures > ~ 
absolute authenticity—bear m mind we do 
manufacture these 
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< cbt ot 0 Wild's 
Orientals” means lect our experts 
of years’ Phir tg ss oe the far East. 

The weaves of the Onent are lat dicayuens 
from the marts of the world 

~—like works of old masters, Wild's Orientals 
become veritable mints to fortunate possessors. 
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can be more than ha!f sold when 
the advertising is well done. 
* *K * 
Some day all publishers of 
trade journals will wake up to 
the seriousness and importance jaa 





NEW YORK 


of advertising as an instrument 
for selling goods. Many of them 
already understand that their 
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space to be profitable to the ad- 
vertiser_ must be ~ intelligently 
used. The trade Jopgmal no less 
than other mediums*has a re- 
sponsibility for the success of its 
clients and should see to it that 
advertisers do justice to their op- 
portunities by making good use 
of their space, instedd of indulg- 
ing in freak stunts. 

The Vogel puzzlehere shown 
occupies a full page in a trades 
paper. It is fair to presume the 
advertiser likes this or he would 
not have paid for it. 

How it can possibly sell goods 
is not easy to see and nobody 
can dodge the fact tit the only 
justification for adveftising, is to 
sell goods. 

* * * 


Apropos of — goods the 
advertisement: of J. Morris is a 
case where somebody has tried to 


JY-MORRIS 


OPEN PONOMY. 
BAIVRDAY 





put a quart of matter into a pint 
of space. Such attempts invari- 
ably result in waste, but it takes 
a long while for some advertisers 
to find this out. 

toe 





The six publishers of a weekly, news- 
paper publication called Solidarity, of 
Newcastle, Pa., have been lodged in 
jail for violation of the Pennsylvania 
State law requiring that the names of 
publishers of newspapers be printed in 
newspapers. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 




















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 








Written — Set — Illustrated 
Placed and Madeto Pay You. 
Parker - Barrett Adv. ency 
324 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

















An English-Spanish monthly. Mgr. Fredericks 
Int'l Cor. School writes, “have had excellent 
results and sold three courses from my ad."’_ L. 
MACLEAN BEERS, _ Publisher, Box 1078, 
Havana, Cuba. Sample copy on request. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


Je Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 








+ prom age York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK ears the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND th ony Write for rates. 


T= producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 








HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by mcre than 
150,000 copies per day. 


ATALOGU ES—booklets—circulars—mailing 

cards and slips—letters, newspapers, and 
trade journal advts., etc., with a pronounced 
unlikeness to other people’s, that sets them 
apart as a “flock of one.”” These things of my 
get, carry with them the power to attract a 
profitable attention, Would you CARE TO 
SEE SAMPLES? FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 
Sansom white Philadelphia. 


An Open Letter to 
Department Store 
Ad. Managers: 


I want to connect up with a live, red-blooded 
Advertising Manager who is desirous of bringing 
his publicity up to the highest point of effici- 
ency; one who has introspection and jthinks 
enough in what the future may hold to augment 
his newspaper plan by an aggressive, persist- 
ent —- of well-written, well-printed cir- 
cularizing literature such as Announcements, 
Folders, Mailing Cards, Bundle Slips, Etc., 
covering specifically and effectively the many 
different departments under his supervision. 





I earnestly believe that this co-operative 
Advertising-Printing service of mine will get the 
eye and interest of the right man, and to him its 
use will prove a vital factor in determining 
results and outpointing competitors in the 
strenuous bid for the patronage (and dollars) of 
the buying public. 


SAMUEL BOONE, Jr. 


Advertising— . 
Printing. Baltimore, Md. 











KITAS ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone- 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








THE Colored Alabamian (weekly) covers a 
large and prosperous territory (Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi). No 
better advertising medium. Send for rates. 
Offices:—Montgomery, Ala., and 1914 Annin 
Street, Philadelphia. 


BILLPOSTING 


RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STaTES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates, 














@ 
FOR SALE 


Fork SALE.—A dandy newspaper in a small 
New England city, ten miles from Boston. 
The daily has a plant valued at $5,500 and has a 
circulation of 900 copies. The city and tributary 
towns has a population of 40,000 people. Aman 
with newspaper experience ‘and a little capital 
will § the co-operation of owner. Address, 
He ody . L.,” N. E. Office, Printers’ Ink, Boston, 
ass. 
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HELP WANTED 





ANTED.—Experienced Sales and Advertis- 

ing Manager for an advertised specialty 
appealing to the drug and generaltrade. Please 
reply, stating experience. ‘B. K.'' Box 1124, 
care Printers’ Ink 





WANTED —A first class advertising solicitor. 
One who has had experience in automobile 
advertising. An attractive proposition to a 
man who can show results. Address ‘*M. N.C.,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 





OPY Men Wanted. Communication desired 
with advertising copy writers who have had 
previous advertising agency experience and are 
willing to locate with general advertising agency 
at Milwaukee. Address, Wm. Krasselt, Secy., 
The Kramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Copy Man Wanted 


EXPERIENCED copy man who knowsagency 
requirements and can deliver the goods. 
Good opening for man with initiative and capa- 
city. Address ‘‘Agency,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 








debe opportunity for newspaper advertising 
manager on a Sunday publication having the 
largest circulation in its field, Full charge will 
be given to man who can prove his ability. Ad- 
dress giving full particulars to ““W. C.,’"’ care 
Printers’ Ink. 





RINTERS WANTED —We have good posi- 

tions open for competent ad. and job composi- 
tors, linotype operators, make-up men, cylinder 
and job pressmen. Free registration and special 
terms offered. Established 1898. No branch 
offices. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





WWANTED. — Lightning rod manufacturer 
_YY wants man to prepare circulars for trade, 
learn the business, develop selling ability, go on 
the road and ultimately become a valued sales 
manager. Opportunity for growth for right 
man: but no high salary to start with. Agricul- 
tural experience preferred, but not required. 
State age, positions held, salary, etc. Ad- 
om. “J. G. C.,’’ 4023 Westminster Place, st. 
uis. 





ANTED—Man competent to render report 

on large printing house and bindery in 
Chicago from hanical and ec ical 
handling point of view. Not a book audit. 
Will require about two weeks for investigation. 
This work demands a man who positively 
knows the printing business. Liberal remu- 
neration. Address, “A. B, & CO.,”’ care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, stating full experience with printing 
industry. 











EXPERIENCED 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Wanted for prosperous boom- 
ing Weekly of big circulation. 
Great opportunity for right 
man. Communications will be 
regarded strictly confidential. 
Address “O. K.,” care Print- 
ERS INK. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





BEND 10 cents for 6 months’ trial 

r subscription to BEACH'S MAG. 

AZINE of BUSINESS. ‘Teaches 

Business, Business Systems, Book- 

keeping, Accounting, Shorthand, 
Advertising, Law, Correspondence, 
be ga Ta lendid business 

. E.H. ublisher, W.F 

Street, Detroit, Mich. ; ons ™ 


————— CIRCULATION 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
TAKE NOTICE! 


N advertising corpor- 
Aition operating 

throughout the United 
States, and reaching mil- 
lions of consumers, will 
build up a paid circulation 
in exchange for space. 
What is your proposition? 





“Box 33,” care of Printers’ Ink 

















PATENTS 








PATENTS that PROTECT ———— 
Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





Any Al magazine wishing an 


AD-SERVICE MAN 


write to ADSER, care P. I., 12 W. 3lst St., N.Y. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR — High-class. 
Also have general knowledge Publishing 
business, ahd unusual versatility as executive, 
Ad-writer, and technical writer, will consider 
change. Address, ‘Box C,," care Printers’ Ink. 





POS!TION WANTED-—As special represent- 
ative in Chicago field on Magazine or Trade 
journal. Possess nine years.of successfnl adver- 
tising experience, having worked on the present 
publication eight years. Am29. Best reference 
as to character and ability. Address, “H. H. 
L.,"’ 446 North Monticello Ave., Chicago. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 


wants achange. Comp of sales 
or advertising. Now with one of largest manu- 
facturing concerns in this country and very suc- 
cessful. type copy writing, purchasing, 
printing; all details. Locate anywhere. Corre- 

pond solicited. “*Kent,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 
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DVERTISING MAN, experienced in the 

preparation of copy, first-class illustrator 
and designer—(line drawings, wash-drawings, 
lettering, photo retouching)—-desires position 
with manufacturing firm, live paper or advertis- 
ing agency in need of acombination man. Ca- 
pable of assuming entire charge. At present em- 
ployed by large agency as copy man and artist. 
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Samples on request. Offers under $2000 00 can- - 


not be considered, ‘“S, C."’ care Printers’ Ink. 





OLICITOR WANTS POSITION IN CHI- 

CAGO with magazine, farm paper or news- 
paper list. Have had agency experience both 
as solicitor and in the preparation of copy. 
Have a better than usual advertising knowl- 
edge. Can prove ability. At present adver- 
tising manager of a ,000 company—salary 
$3,000. Future possibilities of more interest than 
initial remuneration. Address ‘* CHICAGO,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AGENCY 
DETAIL MAN 


Young man, thoroughly familiar with all details 
of peat engraving, estimating, proofreading, 
expert in handling art work of every description ; 
have had ten years’ experience with two of New 
York's foremost advertising agencies; moderate 
salary; references as to ability, character, &c., 
fuinished. Address “T.M,X.," care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





ROMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











yov share with us thé economy of our loca- | 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. | 


Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
Jor large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
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The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 
Can get together through 
Printers’ Inx. A dozen 


prominent advertisers 
want high-priced advertis- 


ing managers now—read 


their ads in Printers’ Inx. 
Every live. advertising 
man who wants another 
position makes his wants 
known through PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 
vertising man, try a 
Printers InxK Classified 
ad. 




















Bound Volumes 
of Printers’ Ink 
for 1910 


HE information con- 
i tained in a year’s is- 
sues of Printers’ INK 
is a mine of valuable data 
for reference, and is well 
worth keeping. For this 
reason we will have a 
limited number of sets for 
1910 made up—1I3 copies toa 
volume—durably and hand- 
somely bound in board and 
cloth, with gold lettering. 
Send us your order now, 
before the supply is exhaust- 
ed. The set of four sent 
prepaid to any address upon 
receipt of $8.00. 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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A Roll of Honor || 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 














having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list, 








No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


f Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 08, 6,561, 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
(4 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 

average for Jan., 1910, sworn, 18,272. 

You can cover Bridgeport by using 

Telegramonly. Rate 1¥c. per line flat, 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 1,729; 1909, 7,739. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, 5c. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 





New Haven, Union. Average year, 1909, 
16,547. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





New London, Day, ev’g. Average for 1909, 
6,786. Noother paper sells one quarter as many. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,081. 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1909, 36,966 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. 14,414 copies each 
issue. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7Zimes-Union. Average 12 mos. 
ending Dec., 1909, daily and Sunday, 17,403. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 





Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actua 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,826. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

Ge The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Wwe te We 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents. "The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 

§@~ Lhe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
agg team . guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

oUAR Company who will pay one hun- 

TEED dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 
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Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874 

Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, fournal-News. owe 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
John A. Murray, Rep., 154 Nassau St., N. Y 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Dec. 
1909, 10,848. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance,” 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Feb.,’10, 17,057. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907 4,670; 1 
4,835. E.Katz,Special Agent, N.Y, we 





KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. D. av.,’09, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘‘ When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky.”” 


Louisville, 7he Hm evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940 


MAINE 


Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,488. 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. ir Cent. Me. 





Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,928; weekly, 27,763. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co. ett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 


Portland, Besning Zapren oy ee Average for 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909, 
16,976; Sunday, 98,485. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1909, 83,416. For Feb., 
1910, 91,094 

The absolutecorrectness.of the 
UARP latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
tea table paper. age catsinoe: amount of week day ad. 


te te te tk tk oe 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
‘“‘want" ad, They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 
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Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 





Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,653. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,539. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 
March 


AVERAGE MAR., 1910 
The Sunday Post 
263,344 


Gain of 20,757 Copies 
Per Sunday over Mar., 1909 


The Daily Post 
298,639 


Gain of 42,839 Copies 
Per Day over Mar., 1909 





Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574 





Worcester, Gazette, evening. Average year, 
1909, 16,775; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 





Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Feb., 1910, daily 
10,857, Sunday 11,786. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1909, 21,826; Jan., 1910, 21,682 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. —r * ate for year ending 
. 1 101,260. 

ae The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
% is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAelAV-ee is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,587 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,455 A.A.A. 


CIROULATI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
) Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for four months ending 

December 31, 1909, 88,197. 

Lhe vad Average circulation of Sunday 
ing Company 7,ribune for same period, 73 121. 








Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 av- 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396. 
Daily average circulation for 
Feb., glo, evening only, 
76,800. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Feb., 1910, 81,481. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


eo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


_Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113. 
atz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘T'ribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,054. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 


Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. , 


Trenton, Avening Times. Yearly average, 
1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,826; 1909, 19,062. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journai. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 


average for year 1909, 52,905 


Buffalo, Courier, morn . Average, Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 26,596. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1909, 6,636. 





-Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 

erage circulation entire year, 1909, 

‘ 6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORE OITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, year ending Dec. 25, 1909, 10,684. 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 





Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (©©). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 225,000 guaranteed. 

The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,669. Sunday, 460,955. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; February, 1910, 5,547. 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470. 


Schenectady, Star. Av, 11,265 last half 1909. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N Y. 


Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, AXecord. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 
Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishes. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News. Aver., 1907, 5,393; 1908, 
5,782; 1909, 7,846. Growing some. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,450, 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1909, 84,165, Feb., 1910, 
79,761 daily; Sunday, 111,604. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States, 


Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. 
Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. 'o9, 489,467. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’09, 16,838; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 
OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 





Oklahoma City, Zhe Oklahoman. 30,909 
copies each issue, E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 

its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 
purely local mercantile advertising it printed 
313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 
179 more pages of loca! mercantile advertising 
in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. Its 
circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster. 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (@©) Feb- 
ruary average circulation. Sundays, 
64,082 ; Daily, 43,517. For over 50 
years the great newspaper of th: 
Pacific Northwest More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 


advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, Zimes, ev’g d'y. Average 1909, 7,785. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,634 copies 
each issue. A larger guaranteed. paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y: 


circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N, Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
¥& 12 mos., 1909, 12,467. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown, 


Harrisburg, /¢elegrafh. Sworn aver- 
te: Feb., 1910, 16,775. Largest paid 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
FEBRUARY, 1910 


287,963 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every. 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” .circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 

J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 














Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1908, 5,617: 1900, 5,622 (©@). 





Vuyvuevvy ed id bad VUUUU 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
--has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’'S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor 
Suarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 

). Lhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl becatse. 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 
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Philadelphia. The Press (QO) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 





Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '09, 11,648. Feb., '10, 12,294. 





West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1909, 16,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 

and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 





York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
015 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 14,083—sworn. 


Providence, Daily FYournal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (@@). Sunday, 28,125 
Pe iso’ Evening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 
age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. I. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening and Sun- 
day. Actual daily average 1909, 5,311. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (@©) 14,436, Sunday (O®) 
14,959. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 70,179. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,664; for = 309, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,650. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,231. Examined by A. A. A. 


Gurlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,778. Largest city and State circulation. 
Yate bt by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7hke See. Av. 1909,8,756; Feb., 1910, 
$,923. Largest circulation. Only evening paper 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7he Seattle 7imes (QQ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
GUAR combines with its Dec. 'o9, cir. of 
Ye No 64,246 daily, 84 362 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 19cg 7#mes beat its near- 
est competitor 2,766,064 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 daily, 18,798. 
Sunday, 26,155. sieettritad alias 





Tacoma, News. 


Average for year, 1 
18,829. —_ 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Feb., 
1910, daily 6,362; semi-weekly, 1,791 





Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87.122 (00). 
‘The ‘great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, eve., 

Ind. daily. Daily average for 

12 mos., 69,647: for Feb., 1910, 

alow 62,871; daily gain over Ieb., 1909, 

rs m. 8,679. Nearly 60% of Milwaukee 

EE homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 

Supreme in its field for both 
classified and display advertising. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801. Examined by A A. A. 


Racine, Daily Fournal. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991. Statement filed with A. A. A, 






Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 5,126; semi-weekly, 4,994 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Feb. 
‘o9, 17,191; Feb., ‘10, 19,303; daily average 
for 'o9, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Feb., 1910, 
43,235; weekly 1909, 27,060; Feb., 1910, 29,671. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in. 





Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Jan., ‘10, 30,941, 
(Saturday av., 36,000). l'armers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 





Montreal, La /’resse. Actual average, 1 
daily 96,024 eile 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 

















COLORADO 

WANT advertisers get best resuits in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c.a word. 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 

Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

‘we Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 


D. C. ¢ ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 
ILLINOIS 


THe Chicago Bxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the Vost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s * want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


TH Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Feb., 1910, amounted to 179,844 
lines; the number of individual 
ads ” published were 22,452. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
it gives results. One cent a 





MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 
75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 











MAINE 

HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND : 

TH Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te tet te tk tk 


HE Boston Globe, daily and a, for the 

year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 

308,023 more than were printed by any other 
ieuee newspaper. 


ye 0.0.0,0.1 


Me 7 vibe h Idest 
IRCULATI'N vibune is the oldes 
. “Tidieesnpette daily. All ad- 
@ vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tribune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers’ or 10cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub, Co. —daily or Sundsy. 





word. Minimum, lc. 


MONTANA 
THE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation la 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,206 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Sersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
sumber of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORK 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
THe Argus, Mount Vernon’ sonly daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in W County. 





OHIO 
TH Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,909. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
T# E Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE Aberdeen Daily American—the populat 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. Onc cent a word. 
HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95,024—sworn to.) Carries more Want 
than any paper in h 
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| ©O) Gold Mark Papers (ofoysl 





their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from th a 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 28,480 publications in America, 125 istin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). oe 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1909, 
36,966 (@@). 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia . 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia, C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Fournal (O@), Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for ‘Want’’ ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

KENTUCKY @ 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (Q@@). Unliy 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Journal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minnéapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ‘ 


(@©O) Minneapolis, Minn., er year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@@). 


NEW YORE 
Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (O@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (@@). Established 1874. 
The Goder in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Av,’ circulation over 17,000 weekly. 

Engineering Record (@@).. The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 


world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. ; 
- New bay es (OO). Whoever mentions 

merica’s leading newspapers menti 
New York Herald first. . a 


Scientific American (@®) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 





; OREGON 
Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit om paper published in the woiid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 
The Oreg » (OO), established 1851. ‘he 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 





© PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
«@) DISPATCH «e 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the’rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














; RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (Q@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@©). 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@®) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 3 

The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin{@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 

CANADA 

The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 16,537, flat rate. 

The Globe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 


Oldest and most 
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The Val Blatz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, through E. H. Clarke, of 
Chicago, is making 14,000-line contracts 
with Southern papers. 


The Geo. Batten Company, New 
York, is placing some copy in daily 
newspapers for the following: Enos 
Adams Company, Mineral Soap Crys- 
tals, Bennington, Vt.; B. F. Copeland 
Company, ough Medicine, Boston, 
Mass.; Briarcliff Lodge (N. Y.), and 
Von Lengerke & Detmold, Sporting 
Goods, New York. The latter two are 
going only into New York City papers. 





The C. B. Hunt Company, New York, 
is placing a portion of the fishing-camp 
ey es of the Boston & Maine 
R. R. 


Geo. Wallace, New York, is using 
5,000 lines in the -Southwest, through 
Foster Debevoise, New York. 


The New York office of the Leven- 
Nichols Advertising Company is placing 
large contracts with metropolitan news- 
papers for the American Stepney Wheel 
Company, same city. 





An extensive campaign, covering 
every city in the states of Ohio and 
Kansas, has just been started for the 
L. Fish Furniture Company, Chicago. 
Orders for this business have been 
placed by the Nichols-Finn Furniture 
Company, Chicago. 


About May ist the A. W. Erickson 
Advertising Agency, New York, will 
move from its present location at 27 
Duane Street to the Fourth Avenue 
Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
seventh Street. 





W. H. H. Hull, New York, is send- 
ing out orders to New York City pa- 
pers for eighty lines, three times. 


The Julius Kayser Glove Company, 
New York, is sending orders and co; 
through W. L, Houghton, Newark, N. 
J.; 5,760 lines are to be used in twenty 
insertions. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., through the 
American Sports Publishing Company, 
are using 110 lines in papers in cities 
where their agents are located. 





The American Tobacco Company 
(Old Mill Gigarettes) is going into 
the State of Kentucky only, with 200 
lines, twenty-six times. Frank Seaman 
Incorporated, New York, is handling 
the business. 


The above agency is also sending out 
generally, 1,295 lines, one time, to 
newspapers for the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Company. 


Herbert Kaufman & Handy, Chicago, 
are making 10,000-line contracts with 
Western papers for the C, S. Morley 
Mercantile Company. 





The Luxury Sales Company, Troy, 
Y., makers of “Lather Brushes.” 
are going into magazines and weeklies, 
placing business through.the Geo. Bat- 
ten Company, of New York. 


The Allen Agency, New York, is 
placing orders for the advertising of 
W. E. O’Reilly, New York (Reborn 
Shoulder Brace). 








The India Tea Association (F. C. 
Williams), New York, is sending out 
contracts for Tetley’s. Tea, to a num- 
ber of cities not previously on the list. 


The Senoret Chemical Company, 
through H. W. Kastor & Sons Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is using 5,000 lines 
in the West. The Cuticlay Company 
is using 10,000 lines in the West, 
through the same agency. 


The Snitzler Agency, Chicago, is 
sending Southern papers 3,000-line con- 
tracts for the La Cottell Manufactur- 
ing Company. 





_ The Old North Carolina Distillery 
is using 5,000 lines in the South, 
through Guenther Bradford. 


_ Hall & Ruckel, New York, are tak- 
ing up papers in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana, to advertise 
Sozodont. 

Oe 


BOSTON ITEMS. 


Renewal contracts are being placed 
by the A. W. Ellis Agency for Adams, 
Cushing & Foster, selling agents for the 
American Fountain Pen. ontracts are. 
being placed in a list of general maga- 
zines for twelve insertions covering the 
year. 








Some renewal contracts are going 
through the Boston office of the Batten 
Agency on the advertising of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 
This is on the advertising of the Sturte- 
vant Blower and the Sturtevant Vac- 
uum Cleaner. 





A large list of publications is being 
used by the publishers of American 
Photography, 8 Beacon Street. Con- 
tracts are going through the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 





The manufacturers- of the Howard 
Dustless Duster, 164 Federal Street, 
are placing 66-line copy direct with a 
few general and special publications. 
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Some classified advertising in a list 
of general mediums will be placed in a 
short time by Wood, Putnam & Wood 
for McLean, Black & Co. This agency 
is also placing some additional con- 
tracts for the Consolidated Manufac- 
turing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
and the alpole Rubber Company, 
manufacturers of Fusible Core Hot 
Water Bottles. 


The appropriation of the Parkhill 
Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., in future will be placed Y, the 
George Batten Company, of New York. 
For the ‘current year only women’s 
publications will be used. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are con- 





templating a campaign in daily news- 
papers for the advertising of Stickney 
& Poor’s spices and mustards. 

Some additional contracts will be 


placed in New England and New York 
papers for a Spring campaign on the 
advertising of the Magee Furnace Com- 
pany. The appropriation is handled by 
H: E. Ayres & Co., 164 Federal Street. 





Renewals for Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 
are being placed by Wood, Putnam & 
Wood in their regular list of New Eng- 
land dailies. 





The Badger Fire Extinguisher busi- 
ness is now being placed by Arthur B. 
Hitchcock, of the Walter C. Lewis 
Agency. Copy is going to leading 
general publications. 





Contracts are being placed _ with 
magazines for the advertising of the 
Samuel Winslow Skate Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester. This is cover- 
ing a Spring and Summer campaign for 
their roller skates. The account is 
handled by the Boston office of N. W. 

yer & Son. This agency is also han- 
dling all of the publicity of the Lon- 
donderry Lithia Springwater Company, 
Nashua, N. H 


——_—_<+0>—__— 
ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 
The Horn-Baker Agency, Kansas 


City, Mo., is conducting a campaign in 
a large list of magazines and daily 
newspapers for the American Loan 
Mortgage Company. Orders are going 
out for April for fifty-eight lines in 
magazines and full pages in Sunday 
editions of dailies. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons, Chicago and 
St. Louis, are sending out contracts for 
the advertising of Dr. L. Graves’ 
Tooth Powder to run for one year in 
a big list of daily newspapers. Orders 
are being placed for fifty lines display 
for fifty-two insertions. 





L. Roy Curtiss Advg. Company, Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, is sending out 
copy to a selected list of high-grade 
women’s publications for the Baldwin 
Perfumery Company, Chicago. Seventy- 

copy is being used to ad- 
‘Queen Bess” Face Powder. 


line disp ay 
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The Della Carson System of Beauty 
Culture, Kansas City, Mo., a corre- 
spondence course, is being advertised 
in a large list of women’s publications 
and mail-order papers. rders and 
copy for 100 lines are being sent out 
direct by the advertiser, 





The American Alfalfa Milling Com- 
pany, Kansas City, manufacturers of 
“Mofalfa’” Stock Food, is conductin 
a campaign in small dailies published 
in the Southwest (Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma) in towns where it has deal- 
ers, Four-inch display copy is being 
used. The advertising is being placed 
by the L. Roy Curtis Advg. Company, 
Kansas City. 


Admiral Hay Press Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., is sending out copy and or- 
ders direct to a large list of agricultural 
papers published in the North and Mid- 
dle West states, advertising hay presses. 
Small display copy is being used, 





The F. Wyatt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Salina, Kan., manufacturers of 
haying tools, is using an extensive list 
of farm papers published in the South- 
west. Copy and orders are going out 
through the L. Roy Curtiss Advg. Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 





F. A. Gray Advg. Company, Kansas 
City, is sending out renewal orders to 
farm papers in the Middle West for 
the Kansas City Auto School. A few 
magazines, weeklies and mail-order 
papers are being added to the list. 
Small display copy is being used. 





The AutoFedan Hay Press Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., is making up a list 
of farm papers to be used during the 
coming season. The account will be 
placed through Lord & Thomas, Chi- 
cago. 





The F. B. Stearns Company, makers 
of the “Stearns” automobiles, has in- 
augurated an outdoor campaign on bill- 
boards in St. Louis. The campaign is 
being handled locally by the St, Louis 
Billposting Company. 


ST. PAUL NOTES. 


J. George Smith, St. Paul candy 
manufacturer, is using Saturday Even- 
ing Post and other national publications 
with 56-line copy. It is being handled 
by Banning-Dollenmayer Advertising 
Company. 


Halsey Bros.’ Company, of Chicago, 
are using a list of monthlies, pushing 
a home medicine chest. Corning Ad- 
vertising Agency prepares the copy. 





Bethania Mineral Springs Company, 
of Oceola, Wis., is advertising pure 
fruit juice drinks, ginger ale and min- 
eral water in Western dailies and 
weeklies, Banning-Dollenmayer handling 
the orders. 


Banning-Dollenmayer Company, St. 
Paul, is sending dailies and weeklies 
from St. Paul to the coast, three-inch 
double column cuts for Lanpher, Skin- 
ner & Co., boosting the Lanpher hat. 
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“Get the Rate Low Enough and Any 
Paper Will Pay Any Advertiser ” 


Advertising of most everything from Pianos, 
Furniture, Groceries to Men’s Clothing and from 
Women’s Clothing to Razors, Watches and Motor- 
cycles pays in Boyce’s Weeklies simply because 
of the LOW rate and BIG circulation. 


750,000 guaranteed for $1.60 


Our readers are the plain country people. 


REAL readers from choice, not Forced by 
Books or Dishes or Pictures. 


Our papers are sold for straight CASH with- 
out any premiums by 25,000 boy agents. 


CIRCULATION WAY OVER GUARANTEE 
AVERAGED EACH WEEK IN MARCH OVER 


862,580 


Figure it out for yourseli—the low rate, the 
big circulation built by Merit, not by Premiums— 
and you will see that in Boyce’s Weeklies adver- 
tisers reach the most Real readers per Dollar of Cost. 


“Boyce’s Weeklies are Paying 
Fine. Ask any Advertiser” 


Forms close each Monday for issues of the 
following Saturday—rush order. 


Two Sree books about country advertising— 
“Pocket-Book Census Figures" and ‘The Rattle 
and The Hammer and the Scales’—Want ‘em? 


W. D. BOYCE CO., *°xvence"™ Chicago 
BOYCE’S 2 WEEKLIES { THE S47URPS™ BLADE 
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Fernie? 
Moncton? 
Peterboro? 


Offhand, can you say just where these three places 
are? Can you tell the best way to advertise in 
each of them? 


Neither can anyone who does not know Canada like 

a book. Yet these are buying-centres of large 

importance to your Canadian business. There 
are a thousand others, 


You need to employ accurate, on-the-spot knowledge 
of this big country to get all the good of your 
advertising here. 


For each of our nine provinces has its own pecu- 
liarities, racial and temperamental. Selling 
methods naturally must differ in each of them. 
Only precise knowledge of local ways can get 
you full value for your advertising outlay in 
any of the seven. : 


That knowledge is perhaps the most valuable detail 
of “Gibbons Service.” There are other details 
of it which might interest you. 


You need not hesitate to inquire about “Gibbons 
Service” for fear of being canvassed. Our ways 
are modern ways. 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED 
ADVERTISING 
119 West Wellington Street La Presse Bldg. 


Toronto Montreal 
CANADA 
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